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Almost all the critics who have written about Lytton 
Strachey are agreed on the fact that he valued and himself 
possessed ‘‘psychological insight,’’ whether or not they ap- 
proved its applications and accepted its findings.1 For ex- 
ample, in the most thorough and scholarly work done to date 
on Strachey’s contributions to the art of biography, Charles 
R. Sanders has written that Strachey’s study of the French 
dramatist Racine was of great value in preparing him to 
achieve excellence as a biographer: ‘‘In Racine’s plays he 
found three of the qualities which he admired most in biog- 
raphy: an unfailing sense of reality, selection made in ac- 
cordance with true judgment, and psychological insight of a 
very high order.’’ But Professor Sanders does not proceed 
to a definition of the precise quality of Strachey’s insight 
except to quote Strachey’s comment on Racine’s concern 
with ‘‘the mystery of the mind of man’’—‘‘its twistings and 
vibrations.’ 

In another study, more popular and less scholarly in its 
development of ideas, James Truslow Adams places Strachey 
among the psychological school of biographers as ‘‘the un- 
questioned leader and by far the most influential practi- 
tioner.’’? True, Professor Adams mentions Strachey in asso- 
ciation with psychoanalysis—or what he describes as the 
pretentious ‘‘pseudo-scientific school of psychological bi- 
ography’’; but he does not primarily consider Strachey a 
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psychoanalytical biographer. Nor does he detail Strachey’s 
psychology except to demonstrate briefly that Strachey’s 
characterizations are merely shrewd guesses, fictional or un- 
scientific speculations on the probable inner life of his sub- 
jects : 

Strachey develops in his own mind a psychological character for his 
heroine and makes his selection of facts fit into this character. Psycho- 
logically, his Elizabeth, his Victoria, his Florence Nightingale are merely 
these people as they are envisaged by him. The thesis remains purely 
personal. What we get is Strachey’s reaction to his sitter. When, for 
example, for four pages, he recounts the thoughts that pass through 
Elizabeth’s mind, we are getting fiction as pure and undefiled as any- 
thing Thackeray tells us about Becky Sharp. 


Apparently, Professor Adams does not classify Strachey’s 
work as psychoanalytical biography because it is not ‘‘clothed 
in Freudian jargon.’’ Thus, by psychology, which he loosely 
distinguishes from Freudian analysis, Adams means vaguely 
any penetration of the mind in order to expose its secret 
thoughts and motives—interpretations and speculations for 
which there may or may not be supporting external evidence. 
Like Professor Sanders, he does not clearly define the special 
quality of Strachey’s psychological surmises—their sources 
and patterns. Nor does he even suspect the possibility that 
Strachey may have used Freudian psychoanalysis of charac- 
ter without the obvious employment of technical terms, as 
is true of Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex.4 

Even André Maurois admits that Strachey is ‘‘a very 
deep psychologist.’’ Maurois offers as an example of 
Strachey’s profound insight the portrait of Prince Albert, the 
causes of whose melancholia were, as Strachey writes, ‘‘hid- 
den, mysterious, unanalysable perhaps—too deeply rooted 
in the innermost recesses of his temperament for the eye of 
reason to apprehend. There were contradictions in his na- 
ture, which, to some of those who knew him best, made him 
seem an inexplicable enigma. . . .’"5 This analysis of Albert 
may possibly owe much to Freud, and certainly the italicized 
word indicates an awareness of the new psychology. But 
Maurois cannot see the Freudian sources in Strachey’s work. 
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He can only weakly remark that ‘‘Strachey is so good a psy- 
chologist that truth in his hands is never in real danger; but 
some of his disciples, without imitating his deep insight, have 
only got hold of his familiar tricks.’’6 

In his panegyric of Strachey’s character and work, Clif- 
ford Bower-Shore makes many grandiose generalizations 
phrased in vague and subjective language. He does make, 
however, a few intriguing observations, and these deserve 
mention. Scattered through his little book are remarks on 
Strachey’s ‘‘shrewdness of insight’’ and its ‘‘whimsical ca- 
priciousness,’’ his ‘‘flair for detail and penetrating observa- 
tion.’’ But Elizabeth and Essex, he believes, ‘‘revealed lack 
of profound insight.’’ Bower-Shore writes of Strachey’s 
*‘sceptical analysis,’’ ‘‘penetrative scepticism,’’ ‘‘ diabolical 
insight,’’ ‘‘sensitive insight,’’ or ‘‘searching whimsicality,’’ 
summing up Strachey’s type of biography as follows: 


The great portrait is something far more than a likeness, an accurate 
representation of features. It is necessary for the artist to know what 
to put in as well as what to leave out. He must be psychologist enough 
to penetrate deeply into the character he portrays. 


Thus through his ‘‘imaginative insight’? and reach of per- 
ception,’’ Strachey was enabled to penetrate to the ‘‘soul’’ of 
his ‘‘sitters,’’ bringing ‘‘out of the original the hidden char- 
acter.”’ 

[Strachey] had not the inclination for philosophical synthesis in his 
critical studies; but, on the other hand, beneath Strachey’s guidance 
psychological diagnosis legitimately entered the field of literary eriti- 
cism by its power of illuminating, clarifying and dissecting a man’s 
work in relation to his being. In this manner, by an intense application 
of penetrative thought to the man and his work as a uniform whole, 
Strachey recreated an author’s vital development. 


Like the writers previously cited, Mr. Bower-Shore does not 
carefully analyze the nature and quality of Strachey’s psy- 
chological insight. Nor are his generalizations supported by 
logical argument or evidence.7 

Two additional approaches to Strachey’s psychology may 
be briefly mentioned to suggest the confusion concerning this 
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subject. Mark Longaker writes not of Strachey’s perceptive- 
ness and insight so much as his suggestive style that has the 
magical ability to conjure up character. Professor Longaker 
shows that Strachey’s concern for the inner man, where his 
true personality is to be found, is responsible for the under- 
lying unity and compactness of his lives. Strachey’s artistry, 
his ‘‘ability to describe little and suggest much is remarkable ; 
but he rarely describes or suggests enough.’’ He writes of 
Strachey’s ‘‘remarkable discernment,’’ but he does not con- 
sider Strachey as a psychological or psychoanalytical biog- 
rapher like Emil Ludwig: ‘‘Maurois gets his understanding 
by what he calls a [subjective and intuitive] coup de’etat; 
Strachey’s power of divination is the result of a well-curbed 
re-creative imagination; Ludwig’s ability to project himself 
into the minds of his figures is psychoanalytcal.’’ In general, 
Professor Longaker’s position is explained by his belief that 
‘‘every good biographer is a good psychologist.’’8 

Edgar Johnson makes the sweeping generalization that 
Strachey’s psychology in Eminent Victorians is simple, like 
that of Ben Jonson’s humors or the eighteenth-century ruling 
passion psychology. Strachey, according to Professor John- 
son, rigorously organizes details around a single central con- 
ception, so producing a ‘‘psychological grotesque.’’ Johnson 
merely mentions ‘‘the psychological conflict’’ between Eliza- 
beth and Essex, briefly summarizes Strachey’s analysis of 
character, but does not say a word about its possible Freudian 
sources. In general, Johnson may admit that Strachey had 
an explicit point of view, but he cannot admit that Strachey 
had much psychological insight—his range of sympathy was 
narrow, he was more interested in rhetorical cleverness than 
factual truth, paradox than perception, the eccentric than 
the human.9 

Such are the typical views of Strachey’s insight. Vague, 
inconclusive, and occasionally contradictory, they engage us 
to probe deeper. The object of this paper, therefore, is to 
provide evidence that will make explicit the definition of the 
psychology Strachey used in his biographies, and to elucidate 
thereby the nature of his insight into the complexity of char- 
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acter. Largely limited to comment on Strachey’s minor 
works, the short biographical and literary essays, this paper 
should provide the basis for a proper understanding of his 
major contributions to biography—Eminent Victorians, Queen 
Victoria, and Elizabeth and Essex. An incidental but no 
less significant outcome of this study of Strachey’s biographi- 
cal method may be an understanding of the way in which 
psychology can be employed to serve literature. 


I. 


Of considerable importance to exact and complete un- 
derstanding of Strachey’s psychological insight is his treat- 
ment of sex. Much has been written and much misunder- 
stood concerning Strachey’s attitude towards this vexing sub- 
ject. The typical conservative opinion is that Strachey did 
not reverence sex—its expression in either paternity or ma- 
ternity. The Reverend Charles Smyth, for example, complains 
that ‘‘the procreation of children in lawful wedlock’’ is a 
topic that ‘‘he can scarcely introduce without a covert snig- 
ger.’’ Reverend Smyth deplores the vulgarity of Strachey’s 
sense of humor, and he cites several samples from Queen 
Victoria and Elizabeth and Essex, noting in addition that the 
latter book includes at least eleven direct or indirect allu- 
sions to the sexual organs. Then, like the other critics who 
followed him in such commentary, Smyth indulges his fancy 
with a brief analysis of Strachey’s personality, concluding 
that the author’s apparent obsession with sex suggests a com- 
pulsion neurosis: ‘‘In Elizabeth and Essex the author shows 
himself preoccupied with the sexual organs to a degree that 
seems almost pathological. He positively cannot get away 
from them. . . 

Apparently, to many people living in the past or in the 
present the mere mention of sexuality in print, despite the 
fact that the intention may be sincere and scientific, is ob- 
jectionable. Because Smyth ignores Strachey’s psychological 
thesis and intention in Elizabeth and Essex, he naturally fails 
to understand why Strachey must introduce the sexual motive 
in the first place. In this case, the special psychological 
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context is, of course, of great significance. Obviously, 
Strachey is riding a Freudian thesis in this volume—and rid- 
ing it hard, as the numerous references to sexuality attest. 
Reverend Smyth’s ungracious view of Strachey’s sup- 
posed pathological obsession prevails te this day. Even such 
a level-headed critic as Bonamy Dobrée regrets what he 
notes as Strachey’s ‘‘lapses in respect of sex’’ because of 
their poor taste. But Professor Dobrée only succeeds in re- 
vealing that he personally boggles at seeing sexuality men- 
tioned in print. Like Smyth, he does not attempt to under- 
stand Strachey’s reasons for discussing the role of sex except 
to admit, somewhat painfully, that the subject is introduced. 
One of Professor Dobrée’s insights, however, is worth 
quoting because it is so close to the truth: 
Strachey did not reverence the emotions of sex; and he could see no 
reason why he should. His view was, no doubt—and it is a tenable 
view—that a too exalted regard for sex has done mankind more harm, 
caused it more pain, misery, and cruel infliction (sic), than almost any 


other human idiosynerasy. 


Unfortunately, no evidence is supplied to support this gen- 
erous concession (unless Dobré had personally conversed 
with Strachey and received these ideas from him directly). 
Yet it is ironic to note that although Dobrée can admit the 
force and validity of Strachey’s views, he can also proceed 
to lower the tone of his own observations by criticizing 
Strachey for precisely the same reason that Smyth had done— 
for giggling childishly at it, for being morbidly obsessed by 
it, and so spoiling ‘‘the consistency of his attitude of detach- 


ment.’’ 


But it must be freely admitted that Strachey was not happy in his 
treatment of sex. He might well laugh at it if he wished, ... but 
with him it was inseparable from a giggle. And, moreover, he cannot 
plead not guilty to the charge of having been obsessed by sex: a great 
many people are, but it is not a virtue, and in literature it becomes 
a crime. Elizabeth and Essex, his weakest book, is riddled with this 
obsession, which deforms the proportions, especially by reason of the 
undue space given to Gomez; it produces a feeling of discomfort in 
the reader, all the more so as in this book it often has a flaring sadistic 


flavour.11 
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Like Reverend Smyth, Dobrée attempts psychoanalysis on 
meager evidence. He appears to be more interested in a con- 
demnation of the neurotic defects in Strachey’s personality 
than in an objective explanation of the rationale underlying 
Strachey’s use of sex and assessment of its applications. The 
simplicity of his commentary is not just to Strachey’s essen- 
tial subtlety. 

As a third example of the attitude towards Strachey’s 
treatment of sex, the work of the Indian scholar Iyengar may 
be cited. Generally, the same opinion is expressed by this 
writer in his book-length study of Strachey’s work. He 
gathers a good deal of evidence to prove Strachey’s preoccupa- 
tion with sex—in the account of Victoria’s scandalous uncles, 
and of Lord Melbourne, Prince Albert, and Elizabeth. Mr. 
Iyengar, like Dobrée, is somewhat appalled by the accumu- 
lation of evidence. His diagnosis is similarly facile : ‘‘ Strachey 
seems to hate sex and is yet very much preoccupied with 
it. . . Strachey at once detests and is allured by the terrible 
phenomenon of sex.’’12 Whether Strachey may have con- 
sciously or correctly introduced the sexual motive as a means 
of exposing neglected and possibly significant truths is not 
explored. 

In a very recent study of Strachey and the Bloomsbury 
group, J. K. Johnstone expresses opinions that closely resemble 
those of Dobrée and Iyengar; and he also tries his hand at 
a psychological explanation of Strachey’s irony : 


He wished to gain his own soul without repudiating the world, and to 


tread the middle path between cynicism and sentimentality. He valued 
self-possession the more because he had a passionate heart and a 
strong intellect: his intellect demanded detachment, his emotions reached 


out towards the world. Moreover, his case was complicated because he 
was at once strongly attracted and repulsed by sex. This unhealthy 
fascination is evident in Elizabeth and Essex; in his other books, 
though there are hints of it, he keeps it under control.13 


Johnstone’s elaborate study of the Bloomsbury philosophy 
includes only the germ of the idea concerning Strachey’s use 
of sex. His dark hints, like many of those that deal in general 
with Strachey’s psychological insight, pique our curiosity. 
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A reading of his works will prove that Strachey wished 
to avoid the charge of prudery. In fulfilling his intention, 
he had to be realistic about sex, at times satiric or humorous. 
Moreover, it may be said in his defense that any attempt at 
analysis of character and motive in the Age of Freud which 
does not attend to the probable meaning and importance of 
sexual history or to the role of the unconscious from childhood 
to maturity cannot carry complete conviction. Strachey him- 
self may or may not have been unconsciously obsessed by 
sex; but the point is that he definitely relied upon the 
sexual motive to explain certain unusual personality traits 
in the Virgin Queen, Prince Albert, Cardinal Manning, Thom- 
as Arnold, and many others. It may be improper to ask, as 
most of his critics do, whether he was absolutely right, fac- 
tually right, in his speculations about the unconscious motives 
for behavior, or whether he himself was suffering from a 
sickly obsession. On the other hand, it may be proper to 
ask whether his speculations in the light of the accepted facts 
carry conviction, and whether they are useful insights that 
contribute greatly to our understanding of character prob- 
lems. 

Just exactly what were Strachey’s views on sex, and were 
they unhealthy? The reader of the following summary of the 
pertinent facts can judge for himself. 

Even as a young man Strachey showed considerable can- 
dor about sexuality. From the time he composed in imita- 
tion of Swinburne the pagan ‘‘Hymn to the Flesh,’’!4 early 
in his literary career, to the time he analyzed Queen Eliza- 
beth’s libido, near its end, his attitude towards sex in litera- 
ture and life was frank, free, unambiguously direct. One of 
his best friends, the famous economist John Maynard Keynes, 
recalls an amusing detail concerning the Bloomsbury ideology 
that neatly illustrates Strachey’s candor: 


I do not remember at what date Strachey issued his edict [to the 
Bloosmbury group] that certain Latin technical terms of sex were the 
correct words to use, that to avoid them was a grave error, and, even 
in mixed company, a weakness, and the use of other synonyms a 


vulgarity.15 
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All intellectual restraints were intolerable to Strachey. 
Therefore he could admire William Blake’s audacity, ‘‘his 
triumphant freedom from conventional restraints,’’ although 
at the same time strenuously objecting to Blake’s unreason- 
able and inhumane mysticism.!6 This comment on Blake, pub- 
lished in 1906, summarizes precisely young Strachey’s atti- 
tude towards sex. He cannot be mystical or sentimental, un- 
reasonable or inhumane about it; on the contrary, he must 
be tolerant, humane, rational, and objective. This love of 
frankness and freshness, originality and freedom so early in 
his life is certainly not surprising in a former member of the 
Cambridge Apostles, a group of non-conforming young uni- 
versity men who, as Keynes has written, ‘‘repudiated entirely 
customary morals, conventions and traditional wisdom. We 
were, that is to say, in the strict sense of the term, immoral- 
ists."’ Rebellious, irreverent, even libertine, Keynes con- 
fesses, ‘‘We used to regard the Christians as the enemy, be- 
cause they appeared as the representatives of tradition, con- 
vention and hocus-pocus.’’ The faith of these young men 
was aggressively intellectual and individualistic. They did 
not believe in any fixed code of morals; each was to be the 
judge of his own behavior.!7 

Strachey’s spirited attacks upon the prudery of the Vic- 
torian age, ‘‘an age of self-complacency and self-contradic- 
tion,’"18 are very well known. Above all, he detested Vic- 
torian hypocrisy in the realm of sex; for the Victorians 
boasted of their tolerance, and yet in ethics, according to 
Strachey, they were obnoxiously intolerant. In a letter dated 
November 8, 1912, his sentiments on this subject were ex- 
pressed with almost hysterical vehemence : 


Is it prejudice, do you think, that makes us hate the Victorians, or is 


it the truth of the case? They seem to me a set of mouthing, bungling 
hypocrites. ... The literature of the future will, I clearly see, be 


amazing. At last it’ll tell the truth, and be indecent, and amusing, and 
romantic, and even (after about 100 years) be written well. Quelle 


joie! To live in those days, when books will pour out from the press 
with all the filth of Petronius, all the frenzy of Dostoievsky, all the 
romance of Arabian Nights, and all the exquisiteness of Voltaire!19 
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In May, 1904, perhaps his first comment on the subject 
appeared in print. In a review of Walpole’s letters, he ar- 
gued for free thought and against the impropriety of literary 
censorship, believing the text of the letters, as edited by 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee, fell short of ideal perfection because 
certain passages had been prudishly bowdlerized. Such de- 
liberate textual omissions he considered inexcusable: 

It is difficult to believe that there is any adequate reason for their not 
being printed now. The jeune fille is certainly not an adequate reason, 
and, even if she were, the jeune fille does not read Walpole. Whoever 
does read him must feel that these constant omissions are so many blots 
upon perfection, and distressing relics of an age of barbarous prudery.20 


Strachey also criticized straitlaced biographers whose works 
came to him for review. For example, in 1907 a study of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu received this tart comment: 
‘‘This is a piece of unmeaning prudery, but we must be 
thankful that the passage, even thus mutilated, has been al- 
lowed to come to light.’’21 But not long after he had shot 
the above barb, Strachey expressed great delight over Mrs. 
Inchbald’s ‘‘A Simple Life’’ (1908). He noted especially 
the unconsciously witty but frank utterance permitted the 
heroine: ‘‘I love him with all the passion of a mistress, and 
with all the tenderness of a wife.’’ Strachey’s remarks are 
mock-serious in tone: 


No young lady, even in the eighteenth century, ever gave utterance to 
such a sentence as that. It is the sentence, not of a speaker, but of a 
writer; and yet, for that very reason, it is delightful and comes to us 
charged with a curious sense of emotion, which is none the less real 


for its elaboration.22 


Strachey, clearly attracted by candor in sexual matters, gives 
praise to the thought, irrespective even of the demands of 
art! 

All these outspoken remarks, evidences of Strachey’s 
reaction to the prudery of the preceding generation, are to 
be found in his published works before 1910—a period that 
was still strongly dominated by Victorian standards of nice- 
ty.22a Such is Strachey’s sophisticated and anti-sentimental 
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temperament. In it is the source of his humorous or mocking 
irony, comments made half in jest and half in earnest, per- 
haps the source also, to some extent, of the strange impres- 
sion of attraction and repulsion felt by some readers. As 
has been already noted, he simply could not be mystical or 
sentimental about sex. ‘‘Confessions are sometimes curiously 
discreet,’’ Strachey writes with tongue in cheek irony, ‘‘and, 
in the case of Mrs. Inchbald, we may be sure that it is only 
what was indiscreet that would really be worth the hearing. 
Yet her life is not devoid of interest.’’23 

Strachey continued his attacks through the second dec- 
ade, arguing vigorously and unambiguously for freedom and 
tolerance on sexual questions. One statement, published in 
1913, is especially well-developed, coming at a time when 
Ibsen’s dramas on taboo subjects were arousing controversy, 
D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers was exciting the prurient 
censors, and Freud’s startling theories were just beginning 
to be aired in the salons of the British and American intelli- 
gentsia. It must be quoted in full to appreciate its force: 


If a man wears unusual clothes, we hate him with the hatred of a 
Franciscan for a Dominican in the fourteenth century. If he goes so 
far as not to wear black clothes at dinner, we are quite certain that he 
is doomed to eternal perdition; while if he actually ventures to wear no 
clothes when he bathes,24 we can stand it no longer and punish him by 
law. But, of course, the region of thought which, in England at any 
rate, arouses feelings of intolerance in their acutest and most mediaeval 
forms is that which is coneerned with sexual questions. It is in this 
direction particularly that the expression of opinion is interfered with 
both by private conventions and publie authority to a degree which 
makes the happy theory that free thought and free speech came to 
their own once for all in the golden years of the nineteenth century 
particularly absurd. Our machinery for the suppression of inquiry 
upon this subject is varied and highly successful. We have an official 
censorship of the stage directed solely to that end; we have police 
regulations to prevent the dissemination of such literature—either scien- 
tific or artistie—as may appear to the authorities to savour of this 
taint; we have our unofficial, but none the less extremely effective, 
library censorship; and we have the elaborate conspiracy of ‘‘ respect- 
able’’ society, not only to taboo the discussion of such questions, but 
actually to deny that they exist. Here, indeed, we seem to have man- 
aged to go one better even than the Middle Ages. Innocent III himself 
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did not forbid heresy as a topic of conversation. But that is just what 
our modern Innocents have sueceeded in doing.25 


Strachey’s firm convictions on sexual tolerance expressed 
in print at this time are remarkable for their forthright clarity. 
Once started, he could not cease his offensive against the 
censors. He continued his attack on the guardians of sexual 
conventions in his typically ironic vein, observing that if 
Rabelais had written in Strachey’s day he would have had 
to reverse his method and his ideology and palm off ‘‘his 
revolutionary views on the relations between the sexes under 
cover of an exquisitely refined attack on the doctrines of 
Christianity.’*°6 At the same time Strachey accepted frankly 
and without equivocation the uninhibited indecency of Resto- 
ration Comedy, concluding his remarks with a basic Freudian 
premise, generally accepted among the intelligentsia: 

It is simpler to state this at once, for by this means not only will a 
good deal of misunderstanding be avoided, but the dramatists them- 
selves will be given their true place in the history of literature—in 
that long line of writers who, from Aristophanes to Anatole France, 
have taken as the theme for their variations of humour and fancy one 


of the veru few universal elements in the nature of man.27 


Although it is said that at this time of his life Strachey was 
sceptical of the validity of Freudian hypotheses, here he 
writes almost as if he were a disciple of the master. 

Soon after, in the satirical essay ‘‘Bonga-Bonga in 
Whitehall”’ (Jan. 17, 1914), Strachey again opposed the hypo- 
critical prudery of English censorship which would suppress 
literature on the grounds of immorality. And in the following 
year, David Garnett reports in his memoirs, Strachey actively 
opposed police prosecution and suppression of D. H. Law- 
rence’s The Rainbow. It was also about this time, Garnett 
writes, that Strachey had written a story (Christmas 1914) 
about ‘‘two young ladies . . . describing their first sexual 
adventures and their awakening to physical love.’’ The ef- 
fect upon Garnett was memorable : 

I had been brought up to share my parents’ free views on the relations 


of the sexes, but I had, up till then, been, in my love affairs, a repentant 


sentimentalist and, like most sentimentalists, an unconscious hypocrite. 


! 
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Lytton’s little tract made it clear that sincerity was a chief virtue 


in love, or lust. . . I became and for the rest of my life have remained, 
in what I take to be the true meaning of the word, a libertine: that 
is, 2 man whose sexual life is free of the restraints imposed by religion 


and conventional morality.28 


Thus, like any ‘‘new’’ critic of our day, Strachey could 
wax sarcastic over the exclusively moral evaluation of litera- 
ture—a method of critical attack that, receiving its greatest 
impetus during the preceding Victorian age, has not yet 
diminished in force. In a devastating and very unfair essay 
on one of the Victorian gods, Matthew Arnold, Strachey 
stated that ‘‘the essential and fatal weakness of the Victorian 
age |was] its incapability of criticism’’—incapable, he meant, 
of esthetic criticism, of evaluating literature on its real merits 
and for its own sake as literature. The purely moral criterion 
of Arnold, ‘‘the criticism of life.’ appalled him.29 Later, 
in the twenties, still maintaining his tolerance on the sexual 
question in literature, Strachey repeated himself, stating the 
modern esthetic position with regard to the possibility of 
objective critical judgment of risqué Restoration Comedy. 
In his opinion, moral and esthetic values must be separated 
because the judgment of the moral content, the effect of 
art upon virtue, has ‘‘no bearing upon the intrinsic excel- 
lence of works of art. Fireworks do not cease to be exhilerat- 
ing and beautiful because it is dangerous for inexperienced 
governesses to play with them.’’3° Containing a reference 
to the hypothetical jeune fille previously cited in one of his 
earlier published comments on this subject, this essay uses 
the same logic employed in the contemporary defense of the 
obscenity of James Joyce’s Ulysses, under attack by bour- 
geois censors the world over. 

During the twenties, Strachey persisted in his denuncia- 
tions of literary censorship. He objected, for example, to 
the mutilation of the text of Boswell’s letters (Jan. 31, 1925) : 
‘‘When will this silly and barbarous prudery come to an 
end?’’3! And one of his few published letters to editors 
is on the problem of censorship. In a controversy on this sub- 
ject, he took issue with Professor Gilbert Murray, who had 
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objected to the obscenity of much modern literature. 
Strachey says that it is incorrect to base critical standards 
on Victorian achievements in literature and on Victorian 
conceptions of literary purity and greatness. Certainly Aris- 
tophanes, Catullus, Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, and even Shakes- 
peare, he writes, cannot be so judged. 


Both in ‘‘Pantagruel’’ and in ‘‘Gulliver’’ it is obviously this very 
element [obscenity] which acts as a stimulus to their authors’ most 
profound observations and most astonishing flights. ...I beg [(Pro- 
fessor Murray] to reread the third and fourth aets of ‘‘ King Lear.’’ 
He will there find, certainly, ‘‘the higher imaginative values’’ ex- 
pressed with an intensity which has never been surpassed, but he will 
find them interwoven, inextricably, with—to quote once more one of 
his own phrases—‘‘constant talk about the excretory and procreative 
systems.’’ ’Tis pity? Possibly. But ’tis true.32 


This documentation of Strachey’s views on censorship 
makes clear that honesty about sex was one of his most cher- 
ished ideals. Like many of his intimate friends, as David 
Garnett discloses in his memoirs The Golden Echo, Strachey 
was a passionate believer in sexual equality and sexual free- 
dom, and individual liberty.228 He believed intensely in the 
individual’s right to express his opinion frankly and freely. 
It is not only a right but a duty, he asserted in the famous 
Preface to Eminent Victorians: the biographer must ‘‘main- 
tain his own freedom of spirit. It is not his business to be 
complimentary ; it is his business to lay bare the facts of the 
case, as he understands them.’’ Based on such a premise, 
it is only logical that his attitude towards sexuality be real- 
istic and unambiguous. Likewise, his belief in the importance 
of the sexual motive for behavior may be inferred from this 
assumption. It is definitely part of his psychological realism, 
as it is of many of the novelists of the twenties. Adult, ob- 
jective, rational, he was neither embarrassed by sex like any 
nervous prude; nor was he especially titillated by it like 
any carbuncular adolescent. In short, because he wished to 
lay bare the facts of the case as he understood them, because 
he upheld throughout his maturity the ideals of textual and 
biographical integrity, he felt compelled to argue for honesty 
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about the sex instinct and to consider it seriously as a sig- 
nificant motive for behavior in his own studies of person- 
ality.33 


Il. 


This analysis of Strachey’s ideas on sex, censorship, and 
freedom of speech cannot be complete unless other details 
about his philosophy of life are also presented. The context 
for Strachey’s unconventional views about sex in literature 
is a broad unorthodoxy that comprehends radical opinions 
about church and state. For example, when working on 
Eminent Victorians, Strachey was intensely critical of the so- 
ciety in which he lived. Emancipated not only from Victorian 
taboos but also from nationalistic fetishes, he stated his con- 
scientious objections to participation in the war against Ger- 
many and refused to support the government of his own 
country. The story is told of his appearance before the magis- 
trates in 1915 in order to show cause why he should not be 
drafted. Strachey blew out an air cushion before taking his 
place on the hard bench, and then, comfortably seated, sur- 
veyed with irony the follies and eccentricities of mankind 
as manifested by the draft board. 

‘*T understand that you disapprove of war, Mr. Strachey,”’ 
said the officer in charge. 

‘*Oh, no, only this war,’’ was the imperturbable answer.34 
Unlike most objectors, he had no orthodox religious scruples 
against war; and later, towards the end of the war, he ex- 
pressed his indignation at what he believed to be the English 
government’s unnecessary prolongation of the conflict. He 
had even written part of a leaflet (in 1916) for the National 
Council for Civil Liberties in which he argued against the 
compulsory conscription law. According to David Garnett, 
this leaflet accused the Government of bringing in conscrip- 
tion in order to be able to prevent strikes and crush Labor. 
It was also about this time that he wrote, ‘‘My opinion in 
general has been for many years strongly critical of the 
whole structure of society.’’35 

These evidences of sensitive social consciousness and 
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unconventional nonconformity provide important clues to an 
understanding of Strachey’s personality and publications. 
Knowing that his temper inclined him towards intellectual 
freedom and frankness, we can thus understand why, when 
Freudianism became a vital topic of conversation in intel- 
lectual circles in the second and third decade of this century, 
he as well as his friends in the Bloomsbury group would be 
attracted to a psychology that seemed to encourage freedom 
from all restraints in social and moral relations and to support 
his own intensely maintained ideals. He might at first have 
been sceptical about the new science of psychoanalysis, as 
his brother James has written (in the letter included at the 
very end of this essay) ; but he certainly must have welcomed 
its spirit, its generally objective and scientific approach to 
moral questions, and it was not long before he became sym- 
pathetic to its methods and ideas. In the last few years of 
his life he himself definitely and deliberately speculated on 
the ultimate psychic sources and motives of behavior, draw- 
ing upon the depth psychology of the unconscious and the 
methodology that this psychology implied, although in these 
matters he was misleading some of his less enlightened read- 
ers because he was not obviously using the technical jargon 
of psychoanalysis popular in his day.66 Nor, to contribute to 
the confusion about Strachey’s point of view and his psycho- 
logical insight, does Strachey ever specifically mention in his 
seven books of essays and character studies the names of 
Freud or other influential psychologists of the period, such 
as Adler and Jung. 

What strongly contributed to the powerful impact of 
the new depth psychology upon Strachey was his association 
with the Bloomsbury group of intellectuals. The members 
of this set, all in or close to the avant-garde (the Stephen 
sisters, Virginia and Vanessa, and their husbands, Leonard 
Woolf and Clive Bell; the Strachey brothers, James and Lyt- 
ton; John Maynard Keynes, E. M. Forster, Roger Fry, 
among others) encouraged social and artistic experimentation 
in accordance with their belief in complete freedom from 
moral prejudice and traditional conventions. Reacting against 
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the straitlaced Victorianism of the preceding generation, they 
disliked prudery and insincerity that made honest friendship 
impossible and segregated the sexes. This moral freedom 
‘‘made a fuller examination of human nature possible; 
Bloomsbury knew how hollow it would be to discuss states 
of mind and pretend that sex does not exist. And it enabled 
one to be more honest both with others and with oneself.’’ 
During the first World War years, some of the members of 
the group (Strachey and D. Carrington may be cited) experi- 
mented not only with ideas but also with ‘‘free love.’’37 

As one of the recognized leaders of this group, Strachey 
naturally subscribed to its generally iconoclastic spirit—the 
revolt against the past, the willingness to adventure in the 
realm of ideas. Restless and unorthodox, like many of the 
others, he felt compelled to knock down the chief Victorian 
gods, to value all men and things anew.38 That he boldly 
combated prudery and encouraged clear and honest thought 
about sex constitutes part of the logic of his intellectual po- 
sition. 

The informal Bloomsbury organization included many 
young men and women who showed a great interest in psy- 
choanalysis, for which some of them were soon to become 
well-known outside the small circle of intimate friends.39 
Virginia Woolf, for example. Her exploitation of subcon- 
scious states in interior monologues and of Freudian dream 
symbolism has been noted so often in the criticism of modern 
fiction as to need no further elaboration here. It is not al- 
ways remembered that Lytton Strachey dedicated his most 
famous biography, Queen Victoria, to Mrs. Woolf. Perhaps 
her influence, in general, encouraged his desire to make 
biography vivid by by introducing the methods, the proba- 
bilities, of fiction (like the constant references to Baron Stock- 
mar’s smiles in order to suggest his emotional reactions.) 
Perhaps, in particular, it is responsible for what may be con- 
sidered Strachey’s sole experiment in the use of a fictional 
stream of consciousness. Here in this deservedly famous flow- 
ing last sentence of Queen Victoria (too familiar to require 
quotation), Strachey ventures tentatively by means of the 
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internal monologue into what may technically be called the 
preconscious state, or what he has himself described (using 
the layman’s stale and vague cliché) as ‘‘the secret chambers 
of consciousness.’’ His attempt is guarded from becoming 
outright fiction, which it approaches closely, by the single 
qualifying adverb ‘‘perhaps,’’ carefully and craftily inserted 
only once at the very beginning. Enabled by means of this 
psychological approach to catch a glimpse of the dying 
queen’s last hidden thoughts (are they also part of the Freudi- 
an dream before death?), he can gather together in an artistic 
manner all the important motifs of her life.40 

In this connection, it may be useful to recall what E. M. 
Forster, another member of the group, has written of 
Strachey’s fictional method and his psychological accom- 
plishments in the biographical genre: ‘‘He did what no 
biographer had one before: he managed to get inside his 
subject. . . . Lytton Strachey makes his people move; they 
are alive, like characters in a novel; he constructs or rather 
reconstructs them from within.’’ Forster specifically lays 
the origin of the last sentence of Queen Victoria to the new 
science of psychoanalysis: ‘‘You’ll remember what I said 
before about the new psychology being in the air [Forster 
is referring to the Freudian psychology of the subconscious 
mind], and this last long lovely drifting sentence, with its 
imaginings of the subconscious, could not have been created 
at an earlier date.’’4!1 It seems plausible to infer, then, that 
Strachey’s inclination to speculate like the psychological 
novelist upon secret motives and the inner operations of the 
mind, and his attempt at recapturing the preconscious state 
of the dying queen are ultimately traceable to his receptive 
attitude towards Freudian methods of analyzing character.42 

Another, but not so well-known, influence upon Strachey’s 
psychology was that of the sculptor Stephen Tomlin, an in- 
timate friend and likewise a member of the Bloomsbury 
group. According to Harrod, the biographer of Keynes, Tom- 
lin ‘‘acquired a great interest in psychoanalysis and was one 
of the few amateurs who made the more technical parts of 
Freud interesting and exciting.’’4% 
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Lytton’s younger brother James Strachey had by the end 
of the second decade and the beginning of the third already 
become a professional psychoanalyst and an authority on 
Freud (he is editor of the standard collection of Freud’s 
papers in English). In 1920 he and his wife Alix studied 
with Freud in Vienna. Dr. James Strachey and his wife like- 
wise exerted a profound intellectual influence upon Lytton. 
Elizabeth and Essex (1928), Lytton’s most obviously Freudi- 
an study, containing his most elaborate analyses of the de- 
termining role of sex experiences upon the unconscious mind, 
owes much to the insights provided by James and particular- 
ly Alix Strachey, to both of whom the book is therefore right- 
fully dedicated.44 

A reading of Eminent Victorians and Queen Victoria 
and other works from this period to the time of his death 
in the early thirties will show that the secrets of the mind 
invariably fascinated Strachey. Having the Bloomsbury 
eagerness to probe into the secret life and the subconscious, 
he often tried to peer behind the superficially consistent 
facade of action to the conflicting paradoxes of the inner 
life.45 More than anything else, strange contradictions in 
character intrigued him, and he took a keen delight in ex- 
posing them. Such is, in general, his method of biographical 
reconstruction. As he says of Voltaire (Aug., 1919): ‘‘But 
the world is full of strange contradictions ; and, on the whole, 
it is more interesting, also wiser, to face them than to hush 
them up.’’46 In this particular essay on Voltaire, however, 
he does not explain their causes in the subject’s psychic his- 
tory—he merely describes the paradoxical contradictions in 
character. 

But in another essay on Voltaire, also written in this 
period, Strachey’s insights into his subject’s motives clearly 
approach the psychoanalytical. He writes that he finds it 
difficult really to get inside the man in order to discover his 
hidden sources of behavior, the deep irrational, unconscious 
drives that would explain why Voltaire, for instance, deserted 
Paris for Berlin. However, Strachey does list the motives, 
admitting ‘‘it is very difficult to say’’ what they were pre- 
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cisely—disgust with Paris and the court, irritation at literary 
quarrels and jealousies, desire for independence from France, 
vanity, money. These are all selfish motives of a confirmed 
egotist. But exactly what kind of person was Voltaire? 
A devil—or perhaps an angel [note the similarity with this treatment 
of Florence Nightingale]? One cannot be quite sure. For, amid the 
complexities of that extraordinary spirit, where good and evil were 
so mysteriously interwoven, where the elements of darkness and the 
elements of light lay crowded together in such everdeepening ambigu- 
ity, fold within fold, the clearer the vision the greater the bewilder- 
ment, the more impartial the judgment the profounder the doubt. But 
one thing at least is certain: that spirit, whether it was admirable or 
whether it was odious, was moved by a terrific force... . / And though 
his whole life had been spent in a blaze of publicity, there was still 
not one of his contemporaries who understood the true nature of his 
genius; it was perhaps hidden even from himself. He had reached the 
threshold of old age, and his life’s work was still before him; it was 
not as a writer of tragedies and epics that he was to take his place in 
the world. Was he, in the depths of his consciousness, aware that this 
was so? Did some obscure instinet urge him forward ?47 
These remarks show how Strachey’s probing analyses ap- 
proached the methods of the new depth psychology. True, 
Strachey does not yet agree with the orthodox Freudians who 
might have stated that Voltaire’s obscure instinctual motives 
were only sexual in origin or the result of a childhood trauma. 
Yet, because of the emphasis on the complexity of personality 
and on what he himself describes as ‘‘the depths of con- 
sciousness,’’ and because of his desire to explore the hidden 
causes of action within the mind, we can rightfully infer 
that such insights were in general inspired by the new cul- 
tural climate furnished by Freudian psychoanalysis. Thus 
Strachey notes the irrational ambiguities concerning Vol- 
taire’s ‘‘true intentions’’ in staying at Frederick’s court in 
Berlin and Potsdam and then elaborates as follows, using 
the concept of the unconscious but not identifying it techni- 
cally by name: ‘‘What were his true intentions? Could he 
himself have said? Had he perhaps, in some secret corner 
of his brain, into which even he hardly dared to look, a pre- 
monition of the future ?’’48 

Another approach to depth analysis may be seen in 
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Strachey’s essay on Frederick the Great. Tremendously in- 
trigued by the contradictions in the personality of Frederick, 
Strachey writes of him as ‘‘a puzzling creature who cannot 
be explained by the simple old-fashioned theory of the ruling 
passion.’’ Because of his contradictions, the King is ‘‘hard 
to fit into any cut-and-dried system of psychology.’’ Search- 
ing for the fundamental motivating force behind the contra- 
dictions in thoughts and feelings (which to Strachey are 
standard behavior), Strachey finds the root cause of the con- 
tradictions in the King to be a crude energy that pushed him 
to extremes: ‘‘cynicism and sentimentality, so opposite in 
their effects, share at their root in a certain crudity; and 
Frederick, intellectually and spiritually, was crude.’’ And 
then Strachey continues with his analysis in detail.49 

A similar use of the methods, and now of the findings, of 
the new psychology can be found in Strachey’s insight into 
the mind of young Shelley (March 31, 1917). Such psycho- 
logical knowledge enables him to perceive the causes of the 
youth’s wild vagaries, while the more old-fashioned and tra- 
ditional commentators persisted in misjudging the juvenile 
poet, taking him far too seriously as they mistakenly applied 
to him the standards of a mature adult. Strachey’s acumen, 
in the light of present-day knowledge of the evolution of 
the psyche, appears to be elementary common sense; but 
at the time these comments were made in 1917, the insights 
were not so readily acceptable (as Strachey makes clear in 
the essay) to those ignorant of the findings of modern 
psychology. Strachey states ‘‘the fundamental fact’’ which 
Shelley’s father and commentators failed to understand : 


In reality, Shelley during these years was an adolescent, and an adoles- 
cent in whom the ordinary symptoms of that time of life were present 
in a peculiarly intense form. His restlessness, his crudity of thought 
and feeling, his violent fluctuations of sentiment, his enthusiasms and 
exaggerations, his inability to judge correctly either the mental pro- 
cesses of other people or the causal laws which govern the actual world— 
all these are the familiar phenomena of adolescence; in Shelley’s case 
they happened to be combined with a high intelligence, a determined 
will, and a wonderful unworldliness; but, none the less, the adolescence 
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At the conclusion of the essay on Shelley Strachey recom- 
mends the Shelley papers under review ‘‘alike to the psy- 
chology and the historian.’’5° 
Thus, from this time during the early Bloomsbury period 
of the first World War to the end of his life in 1932, the as- 
sumptions that each person carries his secrets unconsciously 
within him (some of them being sexual in origin) and that 
each person is a mysterious mass of contradictions provided 
Strachey with two unfailing motifs in his researches into the 
puzzle of personality. Such is his formula for psychological 
insight, whereby he is enabled to catch something of the 
fluidity and mobility of the human spirit.51 Why do these 
‘*queer’’ details of a life attract Strachey? Because as secret 
and hidden clues they best indicate the true complexity of 
human nature: ‘‘The interest of his book,’’ writes Strachey 
of de Catt’s Memoirs of Frederick the Great,‘‘ is entirely 
personal and psychological. . . The historian neglects Oli- 
ver Cromwell's warts; but it is just such queer details of a 
physiognomy that the amateur of human nature most delights 
in.’’52 
Startling, paradoxical, enigmatical, ambiguous complexi- 
ty—such was Strachey’s criterion for successful biographical 
analysis. His researches into the secret motives of character 
suggest how seriously, uniformly, and consistently he put his 
theory into practice: General Gordon’s paradoxical addiction 
to drink and the Bible, and his terrible rages and strange 
self-mortification ; Florence Nightingale’s deliberate suppres- 
sion of sexual instinct by her socalled Demon ;53 Cardinal 
Manning’s emasculation by, of all things, his worldly am- 
bitions (note also the great play made of the contradictions 
between his inner and outer life) ; Newman’s virginity and 
innocence; the neurotic Albert’s unhappy sex life ;54 the 
Oedipus Complex of Queen Victoria55 and her neurotic 
fetishistic attraction to the possessions and image of her dead 
husband; the powerful but hidden fear of sexuality in the 
virgin Queen Elizabeth. He has even used his favorite con- 
cept of psychological complexity and ambiguity as a criterion 
for critical judgment. For example, he noted (Aug. 11, 1923) 
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‘*the divided nature’’ of Charles Greville, the diarist. Be- 
cause of his character, Greville was ‘‘half-hearted’’; and so, 
because he felt compelled to censor his own work, Strachey 
concludes, it cannot be great: 


His fundamental ambiguity obliged him to wince and relent and refrain. 
And so his book, in spite of its high intelligence, its easy, vigorous 
writing, and its immense historical and social interest, remains merely 
a good book; it is not a great one.56 


One of Strachey’s aphorisms suggests the truth of this 
general observation concerning his conception of the mysteri- 
ous complexity of character: ‘‘The worst and best parts of 
us are the secrets we never reveal.’’57 Even Strachey’s con- 
ception of history is symptomatic of his special point of view 
that would expose embarrassing conflicts frankly and freely. 
He wished history to be anything but conventionally stuffy 
and dignified. Rather, it ought to be intimate, personal, can- 
did, truthful, rebellious, and, of course, naughty. Thus spicy 
diarists and letter writers please him particularly, especially 
those ‘‘who run around her [Clio, the goddess of history] 
tittering, pulling long noses, threatening to trip the good 
lady up, and even sometimes whisking to one side the corner 
of her drapery, and revealing her undergarments in a most 
indecorous manner.’’58 

If such is its historical and ideological context, then 
the interpretation of Strachey’s idea of biography must be 
broadened. In the Preface to Eminent Victorians (1917), he 
wrote of biography ‘‘attacking its subjects in unexpected 
places’’ and shooting ‘‘a sudden, revealing searchlight into 
obscure recesses, hitherto undefined.’’ The gloss for this 
credo must not neglect to indicate the controlling insights 
of the Freudian psychology, particularly the contradictory 
and irrational behavior of the mysterious unconscious and 
the hidden sex instinct whenever it is significant. These in- 
sights helped determine Strachey’s ‘‘point of view.’’59 

Two final examples may serve to illustrate how Strachey 
employed psychoanalysis and sexuality in the last years of his 
life for the purpose of lending order and structure to his 
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work. In his essay on the historian Macaulay (1928), 
Strachey goes to extremes in the application of his theory of 
sex to problems of rhetoric as well as personality. Macaulay’s 
style—hard, metallic, barren—is, Strachey believes, the result 
of a profound neurosis, Macaulay’s sexlessness. Moreover, 
Strachey continues, Macaulay’s inability to make esthetic 
judgments, his lack of sensibility, are ultimately traceable to 
the same source—his abnormal sexlessness: Macaulay, 
Strachey writes, 


was apparently a normal human being, except in one direction: he never 
married, and there seems no reason to suppose that he was ever in love. 
An entertaining essay might perhaps be written on the sexlessness of 
historians; but it would be entertaining and nothing more; we do not 
know enough either about the historians or sex. Yet, in Macaulay’s 
case, one cannot resist the conclusion that the absence from his make- 
up of intense physical emotion brought a barrenness upon his style. 
His sentences have no warmth and no curves; the embracing fluidity of 
love is lacking.60 


True, in the essay on Macaulay Strachey does not de- 
velop this idea beyond making this intriguing suggestion of 
the relationship betwen psychopathology and literary style. 
But in an esay on another historian, Froude, published two 
years later in 1930, he develops the whole sketch in accor- 
dance with two of the fundamental concepts of the Freudian 
psychology: the Oedipus Complex (love-hate of father with 
sexual implications, and search for the father surrogate after 
the real father’s death) and the unconscious (the mind state 
conditioned by traumatic experiences during childhood) .6! 

An outline of the essay will make abundantly clear 
Strachey’s method and point of view—the special kind of 
psychological insight he came to accept after much doubt 
and hesitation. As usual, however, Strachey begins by show- 
ing how intrigued he is by mystery—the strange melancholy 
and the uncomfortable suggestion of enigmatic power in the 
character of Froude. Strachey asks for the explanation of 
the many unusual and conflicting traits of this historian’s 
character—his sadness, passionate earnestness, sardonic wit: 
‘*What was the inner cause?’’ The answer conforms to what 
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was at the time in the late twenties accepted as orthodox 
Freudianism. Strachey answers that his speculations on this 
mystery can be made easier than those of the Victorians of 
Froude’s day because ‘‘we know more of the facts, and we 
have our modern psychology to give us confidence. Per- 
haps the real explanation was old Mr. Froude and _ the 
wretched childhood of the boy.’’ Strachey remarks that 
Froude’s ‘‘life had been almost ruined by his father’s moral 
cruelty.”’ Yet, throughout his life, Froude remained ‘‘in 
secret servitude’’ to the image of his dominating father. When 
his father died, Froude, still suffering from the effects of his 
childhood trauma, was unable to exorcise the charm of his 
father: ‘‘instead, when his father had vanished, [he] sub- 
mitted himself to Carlyle.’’ The substitution was sympto- 
matic of the psychological abnormality. The new ‘‘father’’ 
expressed in explicit dogma ‘‘the unconscious teaching of 
the old.’’ Froude, thus unconsciously influenced, adopted 
Carlyle’s philosophy of history, his stress on heroes, his 
provincial moral tone—and he worshipped the man even 
though he saw all his faults. So Froude was unable to develop 
his native bent because of an unconscious frustration caused 
in turn by old Mr. Froude’s fearful domination of the boy. 
If this domination had not been continued by Carlyle, thereby 
permitting Froude to ‘‘play upon his subject with his native 
art and his native wit,’’ Strachey concludes, Froude would 
certainly have become a great genius.62 

Strachey is right. These insights into the obscure hid- 
den depths of the mind could only have been confidently 
expressed by one familiar with modern psychology. Strachey’s 
biographical essay on Froude, like the study of Elizabeth, 
must be considered as an attempt at a psychoanalytical in- 
tegration. 


Ill. 


Two conclusions can be drawn from this discussion of 
the special quality of Lytton Strachey’s psychological in- 


sight. 
1. Because of his irreverence towards the traditionally 
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conservative beliefs maintained by the dominant majority, 
Strachey has often been described as a sceptic and cynic, 
ever alert to sham and humbug.®? Indeed, he often yearned 
for the cynicism and scepticism of the Age of Diderot and 
Voltaire ;4 but it must also be admitted that he sincerely 
upheld certain minority ideals—those of freedom of speech 
and tolerance of nonconformity in thought and conduct. His 
aggressive participation in unorthodox causes (especially 
during the first World War) does not suggest the bleak pes- 
simism of a despairing cynical outlook on life. 

If generalizations are permissible about a complex human 
being, Strachey may be more properly considered a rational- 
ist, intelligent, unworldly, heretical. It was the general spirit 
of the enlightenment of the eighteenth century that basically 
attracted him: the ideals of lucidity, good sense, balance and 
order. When he was a young university student at Cam- 
bridge, Strachey was considered a Voltairean by his friends. 
In these days of his life, as Maynard Keynes has written, 
Strachey and his companions were ‘‘intellectually pre-Freudi- 
an.’’ None appreciated the forces of the irrational in men; 
but most, Keynes confessed, were nonconformists, utopian 
meliorists, optimistic rationalists who believed in the possi- 
bility of reason in all the human race.®5 Civilization was 
Strachey’s religion; Voltaire was his god. 

This brief summary of Strachey’s idealistic rationalism 
in the formative years of his intellectual life explains his 
persistent admiration of Voltaire and ‘‘the cosmopolitan 
suavity of eighteenth century culture’’—the ‘‘exquisite 
vigour of the eighteenth century,’’66 and his equally persist- 
ent opposition to bigotry, narrow-minded provincialism, ‘‘ bar- 
barous prudery.’’ This rationalism, a constant personality 
trait, also explains why the intuitive and emotionally ecstatic 
D. H. Lawrence—who had in common with Strachey an op- 
position to social prejudice and the hypocrisy of the dominant 
moral code—was repelled by Strachey and his Bloomsbury 
followers.6* But most of all, for the purpose of elucidating 
the theme of this paper, Strachey’s rationalist temperament 
best explains his objective attitude towards sex, his willing- 
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ness to deal with it openly, consciously. To some readers, 
Strachey’s frankness in this area may be painfully startling. 
But is it entirely correct, then, to infer a pathological streak 
in his mental constitution because a certain stress upon erotic 
detail can be detected in his works? 

Perhaps. But it must also be remembered that attacks 
on sexual prudery were not Strachey’s sole concern in life. 
As many of the above quotations from his work suggest, his 
tolerant attitude towards sexual behavior is but a part of a 
larger complex, a clearly formulated liberalism that valued 
individual freedom and the rational spirit of the enlighten- 
ment and that denied the validity of authoritarian and social- 
ly imposed restrictions. There is little evidence of a com- 
pulsive psychotic obsession involving sex in the mass of 
Strachey’s works. Strachey’s life cannot be so easily simpli- 
fied. Suffice it to say that Strachey supplied effective rational 
arguments against the imposition of sexual taboos in litera- 
ture. Above all, he wished to be thoroughly honest in this 
matter, one which so easily lends itself to self-deceit and 
hypocrisy.68 

2. During the Bloomsbury period of the second and third 
decade, Strachey’s rationalism deepened and his conception 
of character broadened under the impact of Freud.69 
Strachey, adopting Freud’s dynamic psychology and break- 
ing with the rigid mechanism of the classical ‘‘ruling passion’’ 
of the eighteenth century psychology, developed a formula 
for depth in biography that showed his appreciation of the 
forces of the irrational in men. But like Freud, he did not 
surrender the rationalistic spirit or point of view. In this 
period, wishing to examine his subjects closely and objec- 
tively, frankly and honestly, as real men and women, he tried 
to produce an impression of reality by representing the com- 
plexity of the human character, that is, by representing char- 
acter in unconscious conflict with itself. He was intensely 
attracted to split personalities and ‘‘the indescribable com- 
plexities, the incalculable extravagances’’ of consciousness 
(as he has written of Dr. North).70 Thus it became necessary 
for him to explore the hidden recesses of the mind, to expose 
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the operations of unconscious forces, those secret motives 
that destroy balance and stability, so that he could better 
detail the unremitting conflict between the inner and the 
outer man, sex instinct and moral law, ego and ideals. By 
carefully emphasizing minute trivialities—particulars, how- 
ever, fraught with great psychological potential — Strachey 
gained in vividness and insight and readability for the modern 
generation. 

Strachey never mentioned Freud by name in any of his 
seven published books. Nevertheless the perceptive reader can 
detect in many of Strachey’s works the presence of Freud’s 
best known ideas and methods. Strachey could not help 
himself; he felt compelled to speculate about motives for 
behavior; and it is these speculations that make Strachey 
‘‘modern.’’ They are his contributions to the development 
of biography.71 Such was the pervasiveness of the contem- 
porary psychological climate of opinion that he was affected 
by it more than he was consciously willing to admit.72 To be 
aware of the Freudian element in his major and minor works 
will thus increase our understanding and appreciation of his 
intention and enable us better to evaluate his achievement. 

Freud’s influential discovery that unconscious processes, 
including the operations of the sex instinct, permeate all 
human thought and action, was made at a propitious moment 
for Strachey. Even though he was at first sceptical of its 
truth, the Freudian analysis of human nature gave immediate 
support to his general unorthodoxy in the realm of morals. 
It also provided him with a scientific method whereby he 
could rationally cope with certain previously ignored facts 
of life—and so, sharpening his mind, made more acute his 


psychological insight.73 
¥ * * * 


Appendix 


The following letter by James Strachey clarifies some of 
the points made in this essay, but takes issue with others. It 
may prove to be of great value to those who wish to under- 
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take further study of Lytton Strachey’s life and works. 
(Dr. James Strachey’s letter was written in his own hand, not typed.) 


LORD’S WOOD, 
MARLOW, 
BUCKS. 
Marlow 169. 
October 2nd 1956 
Dear Professor Kallich, 

Thank you for your letter of enquiry. I think it will probably be 
the simplest plan for me to make a general answer to it. 

Though I had begun to take an interest in psycho-analysis just 
before the first World War, it was not until 1920 that my wife & I 
went to Vienna to study under Freud. By that time Eminent Victorians 
had of course been out for two years, and Queen Victoria was largely 
written. I think it is safe to say that none of the #.V. character 
sketches were influenced in the slightest by Freud; and the same may 
also be assumed of ¥.I. 

My brother did not read German, and till well into the 1920s 
his works were only accessible in English in extremely indifferent (& 
indeed incorrect) translations. He had read a very few of these, and 
was on the whole sceptical to begin with. The great psychological 
influence on him at the £.V. & Q.I’. period was undoubtedly Dostoev- 
sky—who, after all, reveals a lot of the same material as Freud, and 
whom Freud himself regarded as the greatest of novelists. 

As regards Elizabeth & Essex the position was slightly different. 
By the time he wrote it he had learnt a good deal more about psycho- 
analysis from talks with us. And he accepted pretty completely the 
account we (and especially my wife) gave him in some detail of what 
seemed to us the probable underlying attitude of Elizabeth to the 
execution of Essex. His account of this in the later part of the book 
(as well as earlier passages preparing for it) is indeed purely psycho- 
analytic. This of course was why he dedicated the book to us. 

While Il was in Vienna I gave Freud the two earlier books and he 
particularly enjoyed them, Lytton sent him a presentation copy of 
Kk. & FE. and Freud wrote a long letter of thanks in the course of which 
he said he thought Lytton’s account of the story was quite correct. 

1 hope this answers all your questions—except No. 5, of whose 
meaning I am a little doubtful. 

As is generally known, my brother was to a very large extent homo- 
sexual. Traces of his views on that subject are to be found in his 
published works; but in those days nothing more open would have 
been permissible.74 His attitude to sexual questions more generally 
was strongly in favour of open discussion. But he was never inclined 


to undue solemnity. There is a large amount of unpublished material— 
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including a very great deal of delightful correspondence—which I hope 
will become accessible with the gradual advance of civilized opinion. 
For this advance we owe a good deal, I believe, to Lytton’s own in- 
fluence (though this is not generally known) on his contemporaries, and, 
of course, more than anything to that of Freud. 

I shall be glad to answer any other points you may care to raise. 

With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
James Strachey 


English Dept. 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


NOTES 


1. The only notable exception to this statement is David Cecil’s gen- 
eralization in, of all places, the DNB article on Strachey: In biography 
Strachey ‘‘sometimes showed the limitations of his civilized Voltairean 
rationalism, which made him unable to enter the wild or mystical as- 
pects of human nature. Nor was he a profound psychologist: before 
complex characters he was apt gracefully to confess himself baffled.’’ 
Dictionary of National Biography: 1931-1940 (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1949). A recent attack on Strachey’s insight may also be cited: 
‘*Strachey finds in the mental agonies of his heroes signs only of 
neurosis and defeat, and thereby provides a picture which, even on the 
level of psychology, is very wide of the mark.’’ H. E. Dyson, ‘‘ The 
Technique of Debunking,’’ Twentieth Century, CLVII (Mareh, 1955), 
255-6. 

2. Charles R. Sanders, ‘‘ Lytton Strachey’s Conception of Biography,’’ 
PMLA, LXVI (June, 1951), 301. See also p. 303 for another comment 
on Strachey’s insight. Elsewhere in the same article (p. 312), Sanders 
baldly states that Strachey was superior to Macaulay in psychological 
insight, but does not document this observation. Clifford Bower-Shore, 
by whom Sanders was led to make such a comparison between Strachey 
and Macaulay, has noted that ‘‘unlike Macaulay who rode rough-shod 
over his subjects, Strachey had the depth of mind necessary to fathom 
the deeper symbolism of the man, and the work, he criticized... . 
Macaulay’s greatest faults, his lack of subtlety regarding motive, and 
[other crudities of interpretation and style] were totally absent from 
Strachey’s work’’ [Lytton Strachey: An Essay (London: The Fen- 
land Press. 1933), p. 83]. 

3. Edmund Wilson places Strachey in the company of the psycho- 
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analytical biographers as he comments on the ‘‘new post-war method 
of biography, based on Strachey and psychoanalysis.’’ The practi- 
tioners he mentions in America are Katherine Anthony, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Thomas Beer, M. R. Werner, among others. See his essay ‘‘The 
All-Star Literary Vaudeville’’ in The Shores of Light (New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 1952), p. 238. Also on p. 652 of the same 
book Wilson says that Bernard DeVoto has been ‘‘cleaning up with- 
out remorse on the psychoanalytical biographers who have been aping 
Lytton Strachey.’’ 

4. George A. Johnston, ‘‘The New Biography,’’ Atlantic CXLIII 
‘(Mar., 1929), 337: ‘‘ The biographers of the new school stress the under- 
lying humanity of their characters because they are all profound 
psychologists.’’ Johnston writes of Strachey’s ‘‘keen . . . psycho- 
logical insight’’ and gives only one example of it without attempt- 
ing a eareful definition. A good discussion of psychological biography 
is presented by H. M. Jones, ‘‘Contemporary Methods in Biography,’’ 
English Journal, XXI (Feb., 1932), 113-122. Jones lists the dangers 
of Freudian methods and extends the Freudian category into the medico- 
pathological area and what he classifies as ‘‘the psychological biography 
which employs the formulas of inferiority and superiority complexes, 
defense mechanisms, compensations, and the like, mainly deriving from 
Adler’’ (pp. 114-115). He does not mention Strachey in any of these 
categories; on the contrary, he places him with Gamaliel Bradford 
among the psychographiec biographers who derive from Sainte-Beuve 
and the ancients Suetonius and Plutarch. These writers constructed 
neatly designed lives based on their conception of the ‘‘character’’ 
of their subjects (pp. 116-118). 

5. André Maurois, ‘‘The Modern Biographer,’’ Yale Rev., XVII (Jan., 
1928), 233. 

6. Maurois, ibid., p. 237. 

7. Bower-Shore, pp. 22, 24, 25, 38-41, 71-72, 84, 90, 100. Bower-Shore 
says that Strachey’s work in biography is akin to the art of fiction 
in that he is willing to probe for ‘‘the ulterior motive’’ (p. 96): ‘‘If 
one is to regard the novel as the form of prose accentuating the thought 
and expression of the individual, following actions, domestic and social, 
through their smallest implications in that individual’s habitual mood 
and consciousness, then Strachey excelled in the art of fiction. In his 
pursuit of truth he depicted the intimate confines of the inner being, 
traced to the root every impulse, and by following his characters’ most 
minute and evanescent mood, consolidated their essential realism.’’ 

8. Mark Longaker, Contemporary Biography (Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Pa. Press, 1934), pp. 37, 43-45, 57, 62, 152, 234. 

9. Edgar Johnson, One Mighty Torrent (New York: Stackpole, 1937), 
pp. 511, 518, 521. 

10. Charles Smyth, ‘‘A Note on Historical Biography and Mr. Strach- 
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ey,’’ Criterion, VIII (July, 1929), 658, 659. Sometimes Strachey’s 
use of sex in Queen Victoria is distorted by the omission of important 
words or taken out of context by Smyth and then ridiculed for vulgari- 
ty. For example: ‘‘Fewer and fewer grew the moments of recreation 
and exercise [for Albert] .... It was no longer a mere pleasure, 
it was a positive necessity to go to bed as early as possible .. .’’ Cf. 
the actual text of this passage in Queen Victoria (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1921), p. 186. 

11. Bonamy Dobrée, ‘‘ Lytton Strachey,’’ in Post Victorians, ed. W. 
R. Inge (London: Nicholson & Watson, 1933), pp. 582, 586. Compare 
the remark of Edmund Wilson, who likes the method but not its find- 
ings: ‘‘His study of Elizabeth in the light of modern psychology [i.e., 
Freudian sexuality] brings her character into clearer focus, but the 
effect of it is slightly disgusting’? [New Republic, LXII (Sept. 21, 
1932), 147]. Eleanor Grace Clark also objects to Strachey’s libidinous 
vulgarity and indelicacy in Elizabeth and Essex [Catholic World, 
CXXIX (May, 1929), 129-135]. 

12. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Lytton Strachey: A Critical Study (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus, 1939), pp. 178-180. 

13. J. K. Johnstone, The Bloomsbury Group (London: Secker & War- 
burg, 1954), p. 121. 

14. Unpublished, dated April 25, 1902: from C. R. Sanders, ‘‘ Lytton 
Strachey and the Victorians,’’ MLQ, XV (Dee., 1954), 337n. In his 
Cambridge period, Strachey developed a great enthusiasm for Swin- 
burne. He read a Swinburnian paper ‘‘Christ or Caliban’’ to the Cam- 
bridge Apostles, in which Caliban symbolizes freedom from all re- 
straint: he also wrote another Swinburnian poem ‘‘Ningamus Serta 
Rosarum’’ in which ‘‘a shackled life’’ is criticized. See Sanders, The 
Strachey Family (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1953), pp. 270, 
973, 275. 

15. John Maynard Keynes, Two Memoirs (New York: Augustus M. 
Kelley, 1949), p. 84. Keynes adds that he believes the time was later 
than 1903: ‘‘In 1903 those words were not even esoteric terms of 
common discourse. *’ 

16. ‘*The Poetry of Blake’’ (May, 1906), Books and Characters 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1922), p. 224; Literary Essays (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus, 1948), p. 143. 

17. Keynes, Two Memoirs, pp. 96, 97-8; Johnstone, The Bloomsbury 
Group, p. 30. 

18. ‘* Lord Morley’’ (Feb., 1918), Characters and Commentaries 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933), pp. 215-16; Biographical Essays 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1948), p. 283. See the spirited and venom- 
ous attack on the Victorian age in ‘‘Carlyle’’ (July 28, 1928), Por- 
traits in Miniature (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931), pp. 189-90; 


Biog. Essays, p. 255. For a complete account of Strachey’s attitude, 
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both favorable and hostile, towards the Victorians, see C. R. Sanders, 
The Strachey Family (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1933), p. 284, 
and ‘‘Lytton Strachey and the Victorians,’?’ MLQ, XV (Dee., 1954), 
326-342. 

19. As quoted by C. R. Sanders in ‘‘Lytton Strachey and the Vic- 
torians,’’ MLQ, XV (1954), 329n. 

20. ‘‘Horace Walpole,’’ Characters and Commentaries, p. 83; Bio- 
graphical Essays, p. 188. In an article published August 15, 1919, 
Strachey again objected to such censorship ‘‘on the score of impro- 
priety’’—the only blemish he could find in the edition of Walpole’s 
letters compiled by Mrs. Paget Toynbee [Characters g¢& Comm., p. 247; 
Biog. Essays, p. 195]. On May 29, 1926, he once more objected to 
prudish editorial meddling with the text of Walpole’s letters on the 
false grounds of preserving decorum and morality [Characters ¢ Comm., 
pp. 279-80; Biog. Essays, pp. 200-01]: ‘‘When one’s irritation has 
subsided, one’s imagination, one’s shocking imagination, begins to 
work. The question must be asked: do these explicit suppressions really 
serve the interests of the highest morality?’’ 

21. Characters & Comm., p. 122; Biog. Essays, p. 40. 

22. Characters & Comm., p. 127; Lit. Essays, p. 129. 

22a. David Garnett, in the first volume of his memoirs The Golden 
Echo (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954), pp. 206-8, tells an amusing 
anecdote about James and Marjorie Strachey who, in the year 1910, 
attended a costume party. James wore an outrageously bizarre Turk- 
ish costume that revealed his navel. He behaved wildly, comments 
Garnett, ‘‘ breaking the fetters of convention which had held our par- 


ents’ generation prisoner. 
23. Char. & Comm., p. 130; Lit. Essays, p. 131. 

24. An actual illustration in a contemporary novel may be instanced: 
D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers (1913)—the bathing scene of Paul 
with Clara. 

25. Char. & Comm., pp. 152-3; not reprinted elsewhere. 

26. Char. & Comm., p. 153. Another expression of distaste for sexual 
hypocrisy occurs in a second essay on Rabelais (Feb. 16, 1918): ‘‘We 
are left to suppose that if only Rabelais had read for the Bar, or 
had gone into the Army, his writings would never have raised a blush 
in the most Victorian cheek’’ [Char. & Comm., pp. 207-208; Lit. Essays, 
p. 32). 

27. ‘*The Old Comedy’’ (Dee. 6, 1913, Char. & Comm., p. 156; Lit. 
Essays, p. 48. My italies. 

28. Char. & Comm., pp. 162-67; not reprinted in the later ed. by James 
Strachey. David Garnett, The Flowers of the Forest (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1956), pp .18-19, 95. 

29. ‘‘A Vietorian Critie’’ (Aug. 1, 1914), Char. ¢ Comm., pp. 176, 
179; Lit. Essays, pp. 210, 213. 
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30. ‘‘Congreve, Collier, Macaulay, and Mr. Summers’’ (Oct. 13, 1923), 
Portraits in Miniature, p. 49; Lit. Essays, p. 57. 

31. Portr. in Min., p. 87; Biog. Essays, p. 147. See footnote 20 for 
another protest against censorship made in the twenties. 

32. ‘*‘Obseenity in Literature,’’ Nation g Athenaeum, XLIV (March 
30, 1929), 908. See Iyengar, p. 106. Murray’s letter on obscenity in 
literature appeared in the previous issue, March 23, 1929, p. 876. 

32a. An interesting biographical detail is relevant at this point. In 
1916 Strachey had fallen in love with Dora Carrington, and their 
secret love affair lasted at least until 1918. Carrington (as she was 
called) and Strachey lived together in 1917-18. In 1921, she married 
Ralph Partridge; but she continued to idolise him and, together with 
her husband, to take care of him until his death. See David Garnett, 
Flowers of the Forest, pp. 118-119, 172-174. 

33. C. R. Sanders, The Strachey Family, p. 291: ‘‘Throughout his 
whole life he waged war for the sake of the principle of the unexpurgated 
text.’’ Sanders cites Strachey’s disgust at the bowdlerizing of the 
Greville Memoirs and the Walpole letters. See also Sanders, PMLA, 
LXVI (June, 1951), 311, for another comment on Strachey’s war for 
the principle of the uncorrupted text. 

34. Cyril Clemens, Lytton Strachey (International Mark Twain So- 
ciety: Webster Groves, Missouri, 1942), pp. 9-10, as told by Maurice 
Baring. Except for the dialogue at the end, this anecdote about 
Strachey’s opinion of the first World War is given exactly word for 
word by H. A. L. Fisher in the SRL, VIII (March 26, 1932), 613. 
Garnett presents another and amusing version of the affair. He also 
states that in a letter (dated July 14, 1915) written to him Strachey 
approved Clive Bell’s pamphlet Peace at Once, the basic idea of which 
was that the war ought to be brought to an end as quickly as possible 
by a negotiated peace. See Flowers of the Forest, pp. 85, 93, 126-1. 
35. Garnett, Flowers of the Forest, p. 105. Garnett writes that the 
leaflet was destroyed. Sanders, The Strachey Family, pp. 284-285. In 
a letter dated May 27, 1916, Keynes calls his friend Strachey a rebel 
{Rey F. Harrod, The Life of John Maynard Keynes New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1951), p. 212]. The satiric treatment of warmongering 
imperialists in the life of General Gordon also clearly indicates 
Strachey’s nonconformity. The topical relevance of Eminent Victorians 
to the war is discussed by Garnett in Flowers of the Forest, pp. 153-4. 
Strachey has also written against jingoism and militarism in two es- 
says: ‘‘Militarism and Theology’’ (1918) and ‘‘The Claims of Pa- 
triotism’’ (1918) in Char. & Comm., pp. 223-232. A suggestion of 
humane pacifism in time of war may be seen in Char. g Comm., pp. 231- 
2. For candid comments on the Church of England, see ‘‘Creighton’’ 
(June, 1929), Portr. in Min., pp. 203-4; Biog. Essays, p. 273. Frank 
Swinnerton, The Georgian Literary Scene 1910-1935 (New York: Far- 
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rar, Straus, 1951), p. 281: ‘‘ ... possibly the most distinguished of 
all the Intellectual Objectors [to the war] was Lytton Strachey.’’ It 
is true that generally in the twenties, however, Strachey was not seri- 
ously concerned over political ideals or social reform. So writes E. 
M. Forster in Two Cheers for Democracy, p. 282. Liberal-leftist com- 
ments on Strachey’s nonpolitical ideology may be found in E. Wilson, 
New Republic, LXXII (Sept. 21, 1932), 146-48 (reprinted in Wilson’s 
Shores of Light, pp. 551-6); and L. Kronenberger, Nation, CLIX 
(Aug. 5, 1944), 159. 

36. A glossary of Freudian terms popular at the end of the second 
and the beginning the third decade must include the unconscious and 
the libido (id and the moral censor superego became popular later 
in the twenties), repression, complex (especially the Oedipus complex 
and the inferiority complex), and sublimation. Other terms, perhaps 
equally used and abused, are neurosis and anziety, compulsion and 
obsession, infantile sexuality, fization, and regression. In an early essay, 
dated October, 1908, Strachey does once use the concept of sublimation 
and in a sense that suggests an anticipation of Freud [Char. ¢ Comm., 
p. 145; Lit. Essays, p. 232]. In writing of eccentrics and of the psycho- 
paths who attempted to assassinate Queen Victoria, Strachey uses the 
general lay concept of ‘‘abnormal psychology,’’ avoiding technical 
psychoanalytical terms. See Queen Victoria, p. 275. For an account 
of the impact of Freud’s ideas upon the British and American intel- 
lectuals, see Frederick J. Hoffman, Freudianism and the Literary Mind 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana U. Press, 1945). But Professor Hoffman does 
not discuss Strachey or any of the other biographers who have been 
influenced by Freud and psychoanalysis. Swinnerton in his Georgian 
Literary Scene, pp. 303-306, comments briefly on the psychoanalytic 
influence on English literature during the first World War period. 

37. Johnstone, The Bloomsbury Group, pp. 33, 34. See also footnote 
32a above. 

38. Harrod, Keynes, pp. 87-8. 

39. For another discussion of the Bloomsbury coterie, its ideology and 
personalities, in addition to that in Johnstone’s work, see Harrod, 
Keynes, pp. 172-194; see pp. 180-183, especially, for the impact of 
the new science of psychoanalysis and its relation to the rebellion 
against the Victorian moral code. Excellent discussions of the Blooms- 
bury atmosphere and philosophy may be found in Garnett’s Flowers 
of the Forest (1956) and Irma Rantavaara’s Virginia Woolf and 
Bloomsbury (Helsinki, 1953), chapters 2 and 3. 

40. Queen Victoria, pp. 309-310. There is a good deal of comment on 
this last sentence. Some representative remarks can be found in the 
following works: André Maurois, Aspects of Biography, p. 65; Bower- 
Shore, Lytton Strachey, p. 89; George A. Johnston, ‘‘The New Biog- 
raphy,’’ Atlantic, CXLIIIT (March, 1929), 335; Mark Longaker, Con- 
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temporary Bicgraphy, pp. 40-41; Edgar Johnson, One Mighty Torrent, 
p-. 508. 

41. FE. M. Forster, ‘‘ English Prose Between 1918 and 1939,’’ in Two 
Cheers for Democracy (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951), pp. 281, 
283. Clive Bell, another member of the Bloomsbury group, also recog- 
nized the influence of modern psychology on the Strachey who wrote 
Queen Victoria: ‘‘It is reasonable to regard this humane and witty 
historian, who contrives to enlighten without for a moment boring, 
as the descendant of Voltaire, provided you do not forget that he is 
at nearest great-great-grandson. Between them lie the discoveries of 
psychology, which discoveries make it impossible for Mr. Strachey to 
treat life with the intellectual confidence of his ancestor.’’ See The 
New Statesman, Aug. 4, 1923, p. 496. A remark similar to that by 
Foster is made by Wilbur Cross in his article ‘‘From Plutareh to 
Strachey,’’ Yale Rev., XI (Oet., 1921), 157: ‘‘ Victoria dies scien- 
tifically, recalling, as she lies blind and silent, the outstanding events 
of her eareer, back to girlhood. These shadows of the past hovering 
over the fading mind of the Queen, though they may appear as the 
fancies of the romancer, are supposed to be in full agreement with 
modern psychology.’’ 

42. Mark Longaker [Contemporary Biography, pp. 17-18] also writes 
of the intimate relationship between the psychological trends in biog- 
raphy and the novel, both genres using similar introspective methods 
in order to reveal seeret thoughts, longings, and motives, and so pro- 
ducing, by means of such subjective details, an effect of great vivid- 
ness. In his Aspects of Biography, Maurois has an essay on ‘‘ Biography 
and the Novel.’’ 

43. Harrod, Keynes, pp. 189-190. Ralph Partridge (who, after his 
marriage to Carrington, helped take care of Strachey) also reveals 
the Freudian temper of the twenties: ‘‘Ralph had a great interest in 
psychology and his ruthlessness and dogmatism in analysing the charae- 
ters and secret motives of his friends have always rather appalled me’’ 
[Garnett, Flowers of the Forest, pp. 242-3]. 

44. Comment on the special influence of Dr. and Mrs, James Strachey 
upon Lytton’s Elizabeth and Essex is found in the letter at the end 
of this article. As early as Oct. 15, 1910, James Strachey contributed 
an article to the Spectator entitled ‘‘The Progress of Psychical Re- 
search’’ (p. 608). See also his article ‘‘The Meaning of Individuality,’’ 
Spectator, Nov. 2, 1912) p. 710. The Spectator is the journal to which 
Lytton Strachey contributed most of his review articles up to the time 
of the publication of Eminent Victorians in 1917. 
45. Johnstone, The Bloomsbury Group, pp. 78-79. 
46. Characters & Comm., p. 245; Biog. Essays, p. 55. 

47. ‘‘ Voltaire and Frederick the Great’’ (Oct., 1915), Books and 
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Characters (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1922), pp. 180-181; Biog. 
Essays, pp. 90-1. 
48. Books § Char., p. 182; Biog. Essays, p. 92. This treatment of 
Voltaire can be profitably compared to that of Gladstone, written not 
long before, in Eminent Victorians (New York: Mod. Library, 1933), 
pp. 300-1, 316. Here Strachey uses the same approach to the baffling 
ambiguities and ‘‘mysterious passion’’ of Gladstone’s complex person- 
ality and his motives for action. 
49. ‘*‘A sidelight on Frederick the Great’’ (Jan. 27, 1917), Char. ¢ 
Comm., p. 197; Biog. Essays, pp. 110-111. 
50. Char. & Comm., pp. 202,205; Biog. Essays, pp. 232,234. 
51. This is what Gamaliel Bradford believed to be the object of artistic 
biography: see his article ‘‘The Art of Biography,’’ SRL, I (May 23, 
1925), 770 eol. 3. 
52. Char. g& Comm., p. 193; Biog. Essays, pp. 106-107. Cf. Sanders, 
The Strachey Family, p. 267: ‘‘ What always interested Strachey most— 
complexity and the enigmatical in character.’’ Wallace Notestein [‘‘ His- 
tory and the Biographr,’’ Yale Rev., XXII (1933), pp. 555-6] believes 
that it was Strachey who first tried to uncover motives of behaviour: 
‘*One need not be versed in psychology to know that we all attribute 
to ourselves motives far different from those that control our actions. 
It is now, of course, the fashion for the biographer to assign to his 
subject not the motive which the character himself offered but one far 
worse.’ 
53. In writing thus of Florence Nightingale’s Demon, Strachey is 
simply exploiting the concept of the split or dual personality. In his 
study of Goethe (1920), Emil Ludwig uses the formula of the person- 
ality in conflict with itself (emotions vs. intellect). 
54. Strachey’s willingness to investigate the sexual maladjustment of 
Albert and his speculations on the sources of his erotic behavior are 
distinctly Freudian. Moreover, in writing of Albert, Strachey stresses 
his dual nature. 
55. Vietoria’s uneonscious search for a father (for someone to dom- 
inate her and supply the paternal authority she lacked since infancy) 
and her dislike for her mother (even from an early period in childhood) 
are evident throughout Strachey’s interpretation. 
56. Biog. Essays, pp. 244-5; not reprinted elsewhere. 
57. Aphorism 32, as quoted by Sanders, PMLA, LXVI (June, 1951), 
295 fn. 2. It is also quoted in Sanders’ Strachey Family, p. 277, and 
there assigned to Strachey’s Cambridge years. 
58. ‘‘Mr. Creevey’’ (June 13, 1919), Books g Char., p. 311; Biog. 
Essays, p. 236. Naughty Clio is very much like naughty Elizabeth in 
Elizabeth and Essex, pp. 10-11: ‘‘The great Queen of the imagination 
. no more resembles the Queen of fact than the clothed Elizabeth 
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er; we shall do no wrong now to that Majesty if we look below the 
robes.’’ This desire for a fresh and unconventional point of view is 
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contribution made in recent years to the art of biography is the appli- 
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Modern Library, 1933), p. 331. 


Toward an Integration of Psychoanalytic 
and Philosophic Esthetics 


by 


Lawrence Friedman, M.D. 


‘*Thr Anblick gibt den Engeln Starcke 
Wenn keiner sie ergriinden mag... .’’ 


In the course of explaining human activity and feeling, 
psychoanalysis has inevitably sought to explain the production 
and enjoyment of art. Philosophy, committed to making ex- 
plicit what is implicit in certain intuitively known but poorly 
defined abstraction (5) has for centuries probed the nature 
of Beauty. But though esthetics and the psychoanalysis of 
art use similar terms and examples, and thus appear to share 
a common puzzle, their solutions seem to have nothing what- 
ever in common. This is a paradox we cannot afford. For if 
psychoanalysis has the most adequate answers to questions 
about our feelings, in the case of esthetics philosophy is the 
only repository of the questions. We risk irrelevance when 
we apply the new answers to the old questions if we do not 
first determine where the two investigations fit into each 
other. If we are interested in esthetics, we must promote a 
conversation between philosophy and psychoanalysis. 


The Two Approaches Compared. 

The psychoanalyst typically begins with a study of the 
individual artist and the features of his work. The philosopher 
generally begins with the description of beauty and may 
work back to its particular sources. Psychoanalysts are there- 
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fore likely to formulate theories from the standpoint of the 
aim of creation and the purposes served by enjoyment, in 
other words, the motivation of esthetic experience, while 
philosophers tend to concern themselves with the compara- 
tive anatomy of esthetic experience, so to speak, that is, the 
relation between beauty, on the one hand, achieved and en- 
joyed for whatever purpose, and on the other hand, aspects 
of experience such as the sensible, intellectual, moral, ap- 
petitive, spatio-temporal, objective, subjective, etc. 
Moreover, since he is primarily concerned with the in- 
dividual motivation of esthetic activity, the psychoanalyst is 
inclined to think of the artist as forging his own symbols, ob- 
jects and world-view, more or less modified by the Zeitgeist. 
‘* ... Significant experiences of artistic beauty are excited not 
by outside stimuli but arise from within in answer to inner 
needs ...’’ (1). Vol. I, p. 367. 


Philosophers, on the other hand, since they proceed from the 
description of beauty as already created, are likely to picture 
the artist as bringing his individual tendencies and purposes 
to bear on a pre-existing field of potential value into which 
he is introduced and which is not all of his making. 

These two approaches complement each other in two 
ways: 

(1) Where the psychoanalyst has subjected a work and 
its creator to interpretation the philosopher will have some- 
thing to say about how closely the esthetic element is tied 
to the personal factors and in what respects it is inherent in 
more general factors. 

(2) Where the philosopher has described the unique 
properties of esthetic objects, the psychoanalyst will have 
something to say about their origin. 

What follows are some examples of the implied inter- 
change between three philosophers and two psychoanalysts. 


Santayana: Pleasure Objectified. 

Santayana was a philosopher with more than the usual 
concern for psychological probity, albeit his psychology is a 
primitive one. Level-headed and wishing to avoid mystifica- 
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tion, he asserts the deceptively simple proposition that the 
beautiful is what pleases (7). However he has no adequate 
theory of motivation with which to distinguish esthetic ex- 
perience from other pleasures and so is forced to philoso- 
phize, that is, to consider not so much what human faculties 
are exercised in sensing beauty as what the phenomenological 
properties of sensed beauty are. This leads to an interesting 
discovery. 
‘*We have now reached our definition of beauty, which, in the 
terms of our successive analysis and narrowing of the conception, 
is value positive, intrinsic and objectified. Or, in less technical 
language, Beauty is pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing.’’ 
(ibid., p. 49) 

. the pleasures of sense are distinguished from the per- 
ception of beauty, as sensation in general is distinguished from 
perception; by the objectification of the elements and their ap- 
pearance as qualities rather of things than of consciousness.’’ 
(ibid., p- 51) 


(When later we discuss Federn and Fisher, we shall see the 
significance of Santayana’s comparison between the objecti- 
fication of pleasure in beauty, and the transformation of sen- 
sations into perception. ) 


‘*Tf the pleasure fails, the very substance and protoplasm of 
beauty is wanting. Nor, as we have seen, is even the pleasure 
enough; for I may receive a letter full of the most joyous news, 
but neither the paper, nor the writing, nor the style, need seem 
beautiful to me. Not until I confound the impressions, and suf- 
fuse the symbols themselves with the emotions they arouse, and 
find joy and sweetness in the very words I hear, will the expres- 
siveness constitute a beauty. . .’’ (ibid., p. 197) 


A faithful philosophical naturalist here requires that for a 
thing to be beautiful, (1) its perception must be pleasing in 
itself, and (2) the pleasing quality must somehow be seen 
as intrinsic to the object and not as a derivative emotion 
awakened in ourselves. Although beauty is what pleases, 
various pleasures become beautiful by being objectified. It 
is the objectification that renders the pleasure specifically 
esthetic. This suggests to the psychoanalyst that esthetics 
may profit more from a study of the objectifying mechanism 
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than from an analysis of the determinants of ‘‘pleasure’’. 
Objectification closely relates the experience of beauty 
to the perception of objects, as may be seen in Santayana’s 
discussion of symmetry : 
‘Tf there were no recurrent impressions, no corresponding points, 
the field of perception would remain a fluid continuum, without 
defined and recognizable divisions. The outlines of most things 
are symmetrical because we choose what symmetrical lines we 
find to be the boundaries of objects. Their symmetry is the con- 
dition of their unity, and their unity of their individuality and 
separate existence. . 
If symmetry, then, is a principle of individuation and helps 
us to distinguish objects, we cannot wonder that it helps us to 
enjoy the perception.’’ (ibid. pp. 93-4; italies mine) 


Kant: Order Exemplified. 
The passage from Santayana quoted above continues: 
‘*For our intelligence loves to perceive; water is not more grate- 
ful to a parched throat than a principle of comprehension to a 
eonfused understanding. Symmetry clarifies, and we all know 
that light is sweet.’’ (ibid. p. 94) 


Nobody has explored this aspect of beauty more thoroughly 
than Immanuel Kant (6). He, however, recognized that the 
comprehensibility of beauty is a strangely vague one which 
does not permit the experience to be classified in a deter- 
minate way. 
‘* .... the Subject feels itself quite at home in its effort to 
grasp a given form in the imagination, but no perfection of any 
determinate object, the latter not being here thought through any 
concept.’’ (ibid. p. 70) 


An esthetic experience is not a cognition in the same sense as 
those cognitions that lead to a predicative proposition. Es- 
thetic experience does not recognize the esthetic object as a 
certain kind of thing (‘‘a’’ as a member of class ‘‘b’’). Sim- 
ilarly esthetic experience is not describable in the same way 
as other cognitions ; rules cannot be laid down for the use of 
the word ‘‘beauty’’; esthetic judgments deal only with par- 
ticular things and not classes as other judgments do. 
Moreover, esthetic judgments are the only judgments 
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that claim to be universally valid while admitting that they 
are indemonstrable. Other kinds of judgments that claim uni- 
versal validity do so because they are regarded as rigidly 
derivable from certain premises. Everyone knows that this 
is not true of esthetic judgments, and some have been driven 
by this to identify esthetic judgment with preference and 
discard the claim to general validity. The competent philoso- 
pher will not outrage one requirement of his subject-matter 
at the behest of another. Kant could not deny that esthetic 
judgments were indemonstrable and he would not ignore 
their manifest claim to general validity. Preferences are 
preferences, but esthetic judgments, if they are anything at 
all, are judgments which claim to be binding on everyone. 

What enabled Kant to resolve this dilemma and to ex- 
plain what esthetic judgments do in lieu of describing, was 
his previously developed theory of the nature of awareness. 
His method was to squeeze as much as possible out of the 
mere notion of awareness. In this way he showed that by its 
very nature the simple fact of awareness already implicitly 
contains many apparently unrelated features of experience, 
including object-ness or thing-hood. It is not accidental that 
what we are aware of is an objective world. Consequently 
as surely as we will have another experience, just so surely 
will we be able to comprehend it according to the concepts 
of objects. We are further assured that we will always be 
able to make certain kinds of judgment about what comes 
before us since it is by these judgments that we subsume our 
data under objective concepts. 

Judgments attributing to their subject features without 
which it could not be conceptually understood are necessary 
judgments with universal validity, and can be deduced from 
the simple premise that there is an awareness. If esthetic 
judgments were among these their universal validity would 
be assured. But we have seen that esthetic judgments are 
not descriptive, and do not attribute any determinate thing 
of their subject. Now although they do not subsume their 
subject under inescapable categories, esthetic judgments pre- 
tend to be inescapable, that is, true for all consciousness at 
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all times, irrespective of circumstances. (A look at the way 
they are stated will show this to be true.) The only way such 
vague judgments can share the authority of necessary truths 
is to vaguely refer to those truths. Without specifying any 
part of the structure implicit in experience, esthetic judgment 
asserts only that the thing of beauty illustrates in exemplary 
fashion the omnipresence of that structure. Likewise, esthetic 
experience is a perception by an individual of the necessity 
and pervasiveness of the conditions of awareness, awakened 
in him by a beautiful or sublime object. And finally, a thing 
is beautiful when it inspires in an observor a vivid apprecia- 
tion of the way in which everything, no matter how new or 
varied, necessarily shares a common structure with everything 
else, enabling the mind to grasp it and, if desired, describe 
it. This structure is the structure of an objective world. 

Esthetic judgments then, while not deducible, share the 
universal validity of the defining structure of the objective 
world to which they refer. 

Santayana said that beauty is what pleases but added 
that we are primarily pleased by the clarity of our percep- 
tions. Kant makes a bolder statement: 


‘*Now this purely subjective (aesthetic) estimating of the object, 
or of the representation through which it is given, is antecedent 
to the pleasure in it, and is the basis of this pleasure in the 
harmony of the cognitive faculties.’’ (ibid., pp. 58-9) 


Santayana has described beauty in terms of pleasure. Kant 
describes esthetic pleasure in terms of an already defined 


beauty : 


‘The consciousness of mere formal finality in the play of the 
cognitive faculties of the Subject attending a representation 
whereby an object is given, is the pleasure itself.’’ (ibid. p. 64, 
italics mine) 


For our purposes the moral of Kant’s story is that in- 
herent in the world of objects is the assurance of its under- 
standability ; the esthetic experience is the vivid recognition 
of this. Beauty inheres in the nature of things. 
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‘*For the ground of this pleasure is found in the universal, though 
subjective, condition of reflective judgments, namely the final 
harmony of an object (be it a product of nature or of art) with 
the mutual relation of the faculties of cognition (imagination 
and understanding) which are requisite for every empirical cog- 
nition.’’ (ibid. p. 32) 


Since this is a harmony between the chance element in ex- 
perience and the eternal ‘‘laws’’ by which we grasp it, we 
may say that an object is beautiful to the extent that it makes 
us realize how unfailingly sheer, brute fact expresses some- 
thing. 

Kant joins Santayana in stressing the relation between 
the esthetic experience and the intrinsic nature of the ex- 
perienced world of objects. 


Croce: Awareness Organized 

From the above account it will be seen that while es- 
thetic judgment derives universal validity from its relation 
to necessary truths, it is by itself an individual, subjective re- 
action, - the individual appreciation of those truths. It refers 
to abstract, general categories but it consists of a concrete, 
human feeling. 

It is the individual side of the esthetic experience with 
which Croce is concerned (2). While Kant fastened the es- 
thetic experience firmly onto the world of objects, Croce 
broadens its attachment to human experience. For him not 
just artistic productions but any experience we can have is 
an expression. 


‘*Intuitive activity possesses intuitions to the extent that it ex- 
presses them. Should this proposition sound paradoxical, that 
is partly because, as a general rule, a too restricted meaning is 
given to the word ‘expression’. It is generally restricted to what 
are ealled verbal expressions alone. But there exist also non-verbal 
expressions, such as those of line, colour and sound, and to all of 
these must be extended our affirmation, which embraces therefore 
every sort of manifestation of the man, as orator, musician, 
painter, or anything else. But be it pictorial, or verbal, or musi- 
eal, or in whatever other form it appear, to no intuition can 
expression in one of its forms be wanting; it is, in fact, an in- 
separable part of intuition. How can we really possess an 
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of intuition of a geometrical figure unless we possess so ac- 
curate an image of it as to be able to trace it immediately upon 
paper or on the blackboard?..... Feelings or impressions, 
then, pass by means of words from the obscure region of the soul 
into the clarity of the contemplative spirit. It is impossible 
to distinguish intuition from expression in this cognitive process. 
The one appears with the other at the same instant because they 
are not two, but one.’’ (ibid., p. 9) 

‘* .... intuitive [ie., unmediated] knowledge is expressive 
knowledge, independent and autonomous in respect to intellectual 
function; indifferent to later empirical discriminations, to reality 
and unreality, to formations and apperceptions of space and time, 
which are also later; intuition or representation is distinguished 
as form from what is felt and suffered, from the flux or wave of 
sensation, or from psychic matter; and this form, this taking 
possession, is expression. To intuite is to express; and nothing 
else (nothing more, but nothing less) than to express.’’ (ibid., 
p- 11) 

Beauty is expression: 

‘* .... beauty is successful expression, or rather . . expression 
and nothing more, because expression when it is not suecessful 


is not expression.’’ (ibid., p. 79) 


Hence beauty is not confined to art: 


. every individual, indeed every moment of the spiritual 


life of an individual, has its artistie world.’’ (ibid., p. 137)1 


Herein lies an important criticism of much psychoanalytic 
thinking about art. For Croce goes on to say: 


‘« . .. the search for the end of art is ridiculous, when it is 
understood as art [and not, for example, as a symptom]. And 
since to fix an end is to choose, the theory that the content of 
art must be se’ected is another form of the same error. A selee- 
tion among impressions and sensations implies that these are 
already expressions, otherwise how could a selection be made 
among the continuous and indistinct? To choose is to will: to 
will this and not to will that: and this and that must be before 
us, expressed. Practice follows, it does not precede the ory; ex- 


‘* ... the social novelists .... analyse mercilessly from _ out- 
side the actions of a snob or supposed snob, but never place themselves 
in his position, at the moment when a whole social springtime is 
bursting into blossom in his imagination.’’ - Marcel Proust: Remem- 
brance of Things Past, New York: Random House, p. 108. 
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pression is free inspiration. . . .’’ (ibid., p. 51) 


Because all experience is expressive, particular purposes or 
choices are not what make an experience esthetic. Anyone 
attempting a motivational analysis of art would do well to 
keep this warning in mind. 

Looking back now at our three philosophers, from three 
different eras and traditions, we see a common tendency. 
Santayana has qualified a naturalistic esthetics by observing 
that esthetic value must appear to be a part of the perceived 
object. Kant has made the esthetic experience an individual 
reaction to certain necessary features of an experiencable, 
objective world. Croce has argued that all actual experience 
is a continuum of esthetic experience since it is all expressive. 
These three philosophers evidently see the problem of es- 
thetics as more closely related to perception than to drives 
and urges. 

These are some examples of where philosophy locates 
the esthetic element. Let us now consider some ways in which 
psychoanalysis explains the element referred to. 


Federn: The ‘‘Psychogenesis’’ of Objects. 

Paul Federn (3) proposes that perception involves the 
amalgamation of a new stimulus with the residue of an old 
impression which arose in the infantile ego before the self 
was differentiated from the non-self. The awareness of real 
objects outside ourselves is said to depend on a process of 
extrusion and reincorporation within the ego of stimuli orig- 
inally felt as part of the ‘‘ego-cosmic ego’’. 


‘The fact that a new experience which remains extant as an 
object representation was gained with a withdrawn or immedi- 
ately withdrawing ego boundary does not prevent the old repre- 
sentation, stemming from an earlier time and cathected with ego 
feeling, from persisting in memory; therefore, for the same ob- 
ject we now have two imprints, as Freud called them in another 
connection, or engrams, in the sense of Semon. The one is narcis- 
sistically tinged, indistinct and does not accurately correspond to 
reality, except in the mind of geniuses, and even there it is always 
mixed with infantile elements; the other is fairly correct, re- 
cently acquired, and very accessible to rectification by new expe- 
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rience. Both unite in the experience because both are called into 
consciousness currently by a perception or by a word image which 
belong to both.’’ (ibid. p. 305) 

‘*Objeet cathexes ensue when the ego boundary again withdraws 
from the object representations, that is, from the memory traces 
of the object engrams.’’ (ibid., p. 299) 

‘* .... the libido of the ego boundary (recognizable as ego 
feeling) and the libido of object representations again fuse, at 
least in all psychie acts which are fully experienced.’’ (ibid. p. 
300) 

‘*Thus we have presented the issue by roughly stating that the 
narcissistic cathexes recede from the external objects, and also 
that, more and more, the thinking functions and affective reac- 
tions develope and occur preconsciously outside the feeling, though 
always and in every ensuing experience to be encompassed anew 
(ibid., p. 301) 


by the ego boundaries and by consciousness. ’’ 


We are less concerned with the justification of Federn’s 
theory than with the area he is investigating. The field is not 
the usual psychoanalysis of art which discovers individual 
‘‘associations’’ to independently given objects, - associations 
which are accidental to those objects. Rather Federn points 
to a complex feeling necessarily present in all perceived ob- 
jects which actually confers on them their objectivity. This 
seems to be what our three philosophers were discussing in 
their Esthetics. 


Federn and Santayana: The Origin of Objectification. 
Santayana states that esthetic experience is pleasure felt 
as ingredient in objects. Federn replies that this ingredient 
is not so much pleasure as a feeling of reality and liveliness 
reflecting the primitive awareness of the object as one with 
the self which is buried in the mature perception of the object. 


‘*Tn all conscious unions of ego libidinal object cathexis, not only 
do we have awareness of the processes but we also feel the vivid- 
ness and reality of the perception or of the thinking, or of the 


affect as well.’’ ((3) p- 300) 


The dialogue proceeds in this way: The philosopher 
stipulates that the esthetic fact is seen as a part of the object. 
He calls this ‘‘pleasure’’ and has only a vague idea of how 
it comes about. The psychoanalyst finds something that obeys 
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this stipulation, observes that it is not pleasure, and on the 
basis of clinical observation and theory, suggests its source 
in the origin of the consciousness of objects. An esthetics is 
developed in which value seems to be a property of objects of 
the world in general. (I believe that in the concept of cath- 
exis, psychoanalysis has been developing such an esthetics 
which it has not recognized, being more interested in the 
differences in direction and object among particular cathexes. ) 


Federn and Kant: The Origin of the Appreciation of Order. 

One must be more cautious when integrating Federn 
with Kant. Kant related the esthetic fact to the assurance of 
universal comprehensibility which he found in his analysis of 
experience, and that analysis was completely independent of 
any kind of empirical consideration. But it was in the in- 
dividual recognition of the harmony of awareness with the 
‘‘laws’’ of awareness that Kant located the esthetic expe- 
rience. The consequences of awareness are what they are 
regardless of empirical events, but the esthetic experience, 
since it requires an individual recognition of the dependabili- 
ty of those consequences, might never occur and if it does 
occur, must have an empirical psychological origin. And 
Federn can give a psychological reason for it. 

The double role of objects as both over against us and 
part of us certifies that every conceptualizable, describable 
object is identical with a prototypical one which we have 
felt to be an inseparable part of ourselves. Confidence in 
this identity would stimulate the feeling that our conceptual 
knowledge will certainly be adequate to our primitive expe- 
rience. Kant says that esthetic experience seems to have an 
unspecifiable meaning as though it were arranged for our 
benefit. Correspondingly Federn holds that the perception 
of objects on one level involves identifying the world of those 
objects with the self and its purposes, and moreover, he holds 
that this is constitutive of those objects. ((3) p. 350) 

In short, the logically necessary connection between the 
form of awareness and the content of awareness, finds its 
closest empirical counterpart in the psychologically necessary 
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connection between object awareness on the one hand and 
on the other hand an ego reverberating with primitive, un- 
differentiated perceptual Anlagen. Once again the philoso- 
pher localizes the esthetic fact and its properties and the 
psychoanalyst describes its origin. 


Federn and Croce: The Origin of Expression. 

No difficulty is encountered in integrating Croce with 
Federn. Croce has localized the esthetic fact in the expres- 
sive aspect of all perception. Federn offers an explanation 
of the expressive aspect of perception when he refers to the 
echoes of the earlier world of the ego-cosmic ego which go 
to make up that perception. 

‘*To experience an act as satisfactory, the cathexis of the object 

representations and the narcissistic cathexis of the pertinent ego 

boundaries must agree. IHlowever there is no narcissistic cathexis 
as yet for new impressions, unless one succeeds immediately 

in establishing identification, as may happen in the case of a 

captivating lecturer. Ordinarily, new ideas need a certain length 

of time to obtain libido from the ego feeling of their public, on 
the one hand, and as object representations on the other.’’ ((3) 

322) 

This may be read as an elaboration of Croce’s dictum, ‘‘In- 
tuitive activity possesses intuitions to the extent that it ex- 
presses them.’’ ((2), p. 9). 

Croce emphasizes that our Weltanschauung, gestalt or 
set, which is the esthetic element in experience, is more than 
an arrangement of independent objects; it is a necessary and 
defining aspect of experienced objects themselves. Federn ex- 
plains this in terms of the developement of object aware- 
ness. If Croce’s field is esthetics, Federn’s is, however un- 
intentionally, the psychoanalysis of esthetics. 


Fisher, Federn and the Philosophers. 

Now is Federn’s work simply a special theory that hap- 
pens to harmonize with some philosophical considerations, or 
is there a field of psychology that deals with esthetic problems 
as here conceived ? 

Consider the experiments of Charles Fisher (4). On the 
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basis of subliminal tachistoscopic experiments Fisher suggests 

that perception requires the registration of a stimulus with a 

pre-existing memory structure. 
‘*Recent evidence supports the idea that perception is a process 
extended in time, however instantaneous it may appear to be, and 
that all percepts have an intitial preconscious registration. Even 
those that appear to enter consciousness instantaneously must 
make contact with a pre-existing memory schema in order for 
meaning and recognition to oceur.’’ (ibid, p. 44) 


Referring to other work, Fisher writes : 


‘*The work of Senden and Riesen has shown that newly seeing 
human beings (after congenital cataract removal) and chim- 
panzees reared in darkness are amazingly poor in the perception 
of figures or objects. They have greater difficulty in recognizing 
figures and in having with regard to them, the experience of 
identity. A course of patient learning is required to bring out 
the potentialities of the way things look. Normal human infants 
go through a similar process. The immediate correctness and ap- 
parent simplicity of adult perceptions of objects and forms may 
be entirely misleading as fo the genesis and physiological basis 
of these perceptions. The process of perceptual learning, ac- 
cording to Hebb, involves piecemeal, repetitive, and summative 
processes, demanding eye movements and many separate visual 
fixations; so that as adults we are able to perceive a square at a 
glance only by virtue of this earlier complex learning.’’ (ibid. 
pp. 56-7) 

Experimental work thus tends to confirm Federn’s clini- 
cal speculations. 

It also suggests an interesting empirical parallel to an 
important deductive argument of Kant that awareness can- 
not be momentary, but requires the grasping of a temporal 
spread with the aid of memory and objects. Since it is from 
this argument that Kant deduces the consequences of aware- 
ness (5), and it is in relation to these consequences that Kant 
defines esthetic satisfaction, the relationship between Fish- 
er’s work and Kant’s Esthetics will be seen to be a close one. 
(Indeed the suggestion that sensory registration requires 
elaboration by previous memory to become a perception is so 
Kantian in flavor that one is tempted to regard it quite wrong- 
ly as empirical confirmation of Kant’s thesis.) 
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Fisher demonstrates Croce’s thesis that perception is ex- 
pression by showing that received and available, but unas- 
sociated, stimuli are not perceived in the flash test. 

Santayana’s observation that esthetic pleasure seems to 
be a part of the perceived object, is supported by Fisher’s 
demonstration that the perceived object, in order to be per- 
ceived, is already loaded with memory and association. Here 
it is also pertinent to recall Santayana’s explicit comparison 
between the objectification of pleasure in beauty and the 
transformation of sensations into perceptions. 


The Psychoanalysis of Art. 

The area we have discussed where philosophical es- 
thetics and psychoanalysis coincide is far removed from what 
psychoanalysts offer as their contribution to esthetics. That 
contribution is usually in the form of (1) the discovery of 
associational overtones of a symbol, (2) speculation about 
the dynamics of a fictional character as though he were a 
real person, or (3) a motivational analysis of an artist. These 
investigations fall within the special province of the psycho- 
analyst and it is not the business of the philosopher to chal- 
lenge them. What he is concerned with is their bearing on 
the esthetic experience. 


Symbols: Means or End? 

Symbols evoke associations. They may ‘‘speak’’ to the 
unconscious and enable an audience to share the controlled 
regression and lifting of repression which permit a fantasied 
correction of fantasied infantile misdeeds, a sublimating of 
forbidden impulses, or an abreaction of threatening stimuli 
(1). This is a psychological hypothesis, and a very well con- 
firmed one. To say that this process is the core of the esthetic 
experience is a philosophical hypothesis and one which is 
not supported by the three philosophers we have examined. 

For Santayana, if the particular satisfaction referred to 
were seen as a property of the esthetic object it would be 
simply one sub-class of esthetic satisfactions. On the other 
hand, a symbol, considered just as an object which seems to 
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concretize and objectify some satisfying feeling no matter 
what, is precisely Santayana’s esthetic object. 

The particular meaning of psychoanalytic symbols might 
help to explain their power to evoke the recognition of com- 
prehensibility, - the feeling that all awareness is meaningful, 
which is the esthetic experience according to Kant. But Kant 
would insist that the esthetic experience is the broader recog- 
nition so produced. 


Simarily Croce would regard these symbolic meanings 
as examples of the meaningfulness of any arrangement of 
awareness, - one kind of expression among many. 

It seems that the specifically esthetic effect emerges from 
seeing any deep value imported into objects, regardless of 
its specific source or instinctual position. The ‘‘symptomatic’’ 
expressions are but a special case of the general and pervasive 
incorporation of value in the structure of objects, as explained 
in detail in Federn’s theory. 


Form and Content: Distinct or Inseparable? 

Art studies which, like psychoanalysis, are preoccupied 
with the narrative arts regularly fall into the habit of treating 
form and content as distinct. Where the psychoanalysis of a 
fictional character is not intended simply as an interesting 
professional exercise it appears to be presuming that by cir- 
cumventing the restrictions of the form of presentation, one 
can find a supplement to a work of art which is what really 
produces the esthetic experience although or rather because 
it is excluded from the actual presentation. Psychoanalysis 
has treated the form of art not only as a distinct entity but 
as one whose function is mainly concealment, after the fashion 
of dream censorship. The analyst, by stripping the disguise 
from the powerful content, exhibits the source of the esthetic 
experience which, however, is effective only when masked, 
beause only then is it tolerabie. 

None of our three philosophers condones this separation 
of form and content as it applies to esthetic experience. For 
Santayana it is essential that pleasure be thought as inhering 
in the esthetic object, as a part of its form, so to speak, like 
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any other of its properties. The esthetic experience, accord- 
ing to Kant, is an acute awareness of how inevitably the form 
of the esthetic object exemplifies its meaning. Croce boldly 
equates form and content. 

And how can it be otherwise in a general esthetics which 
may not ignore music, poetry and the graphic arts? If Ham- 
let’s secret thoughts seem so much more relevant than Mona 
Lisa’s we must remember that Esthetics is the study of the 
common factor. 


The Artist and His World 

We began by observing that the psychoanalyst approaches 
art through the motivation of the artist. It is from this in- 
vestigation especially that he projects a theory of art. We 
have suggested, however, that it is for the philosopher to 
decide how the artist’s idiosyncrasies relate to the esthetic 
value of his work. These idiosyncrasies must not blind us 
to the esthetic world that is given in the very nature of ex- 
perience, in the pleasure abiding in Santayana’s objects, in 
the recognition of the applicability of Kant’s structure of 
awareness, in the universality of Croce’s expressions. Part 
of what the artist does, according to these thinkers, is de- 
termined not specifically by the individual, but is compelled 
by the nature of the shared esthetic universe with which he 
deals. A musical period like the Romantic provides not only 
an accepted style but a way of feeling into which contem- 
poraries were born. The art historian, Heinrich Wélfflin (8) 
has shown most convincingly that a civilization does not 
merely employ typical techniques and conventions; it sees 
with a specific vision. According to our philosophers such a 
vision is the esthetic element, and all awareness is of this 
kind. Men of the Renaissance shared a universe and also 
shared a more basic one with men of the Baroque era. The 
psychogenesis of the ultimate common universe would seem 
to involve considerations of ‘‘autonomous’’ ego activities and 


work like that of Federn. 
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Conclusion 

Philosophy, heeding common usage, has traditionally 
defined the problem of esthetics in a way that places the 
esthetic phenomenon on a much larger and more basic foun- 
dation than psychoanalysis has thought necessary. Specifi- 
cally, esthetics has to do with the general factors involved 
in the awareness of the world of external objects. 

It is roughly as though philosophy said that esthetics 
must rest not primarily on the individual work of art, but 
on something like Weltanschauung in the sense in which 
any awareness whatever must necessarily be a part of 
Weltanschauung. The origin of the most basic and necessary 
Weltanschauungen is something that we may learn from the 
psychology of the autonomous ego activities. Perhaps we 
will then be able to relate the special Weltanschauung of the 
particular work of art to that basic, human Weltanschauung, 
and thus account for its degree of success. 

Until then, psychoanalytic analyses of particular works 
of art, exploring the meaning of the symbols, the dynamics 
of the characters, and the motives of the artists, will be in- 
teresting, psychoanalytically fruitful, esthetically enriching, 
and philosophically comparable to explaining the propertties 
of water by the shape of its container. 


631 Whitney Avenue 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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An Interpretation of the 
Symbolism of Medusa 


by 


Arthur A. Miller, M.D. 


The symbolism of the Medusa head and some aspects of 
the mythology related to it have engaged the interest of 
psychoanalytic writers (Ferenczi, Freud5.6, Flugel*, Jones,9 
Coriat? and Reik!9). The features dealt with in this literature 
have been the appearance of the head - a horrible face with 
writhing snakes instead of hair - and the fact that if one 
looks directly at it he is turned to stone. The trend of inter- 
pretation related to these features has been concerned with 
the castration complex and polyphallic symbolism. Regarding 
the castration complex the particular aspect dealt with has 
been the absence of the penis in the female and the psycho- 
logical consequences deriving from this fact. Although in 
the literature there are slight variation from this general 
theme, the interpretations of the Medusa symbolism are in 
the main connected with this facet of psycho-sexuality. 

In the course of therapy with a 23 year old single woman 
who had been in treatment slightly over two years for an 
anxiety hysteria of moderate severity, there appeared dream 
material and associations bearing on the Medusa head and 
features of the related mythology. This material did not ap- 
pear to be directly concerned, in the context in which it ap- 
peared, with the castration complex and polyphallic symbol- 
ism. The material which presented itself seemed more to 
focus on the theme of competition between women. This 
stimulated a survey of the pertinent psychoanalytic literature 
and the related mythology. The mythology in regards to the 
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origin of Medusa proved to be of considerable interest, par- 
ticularly in view of its apparent relationship to the presenting 
clinical material. It suggested an interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of Medusa which might be considered as being supple- 
mentary to the interpretation previously delineated in the 
psychoanalytic literature. To demonstrate this particular 
facet of the interpretation of the significance of this element 
of mythology, this paper will deal with 1) a survey of the 
related psychoanalytic literature, 2) presentation of the clini- 
cal material, and 3) a discussion of the significant features 
of mythology. 

In 1923, Ferenczi (3) published a brief note, ‘‘On the 
Symbolism of the Head of Medusa.’’ According to his inter- 
pretation, the head of Medusa is the terrible symbol of the 
female genital region, displaced from below upwards; the 
serpents which surround the head - by representation by the 
opposite - signify the absence of the penis; the fear aroused 
by it is the frightful impression made on the child by the 
penis-less (castrated) genital; and the fearful and alarming 
starting eyes of the Medusa head have the secondary meaning 
of erection. 

In his paper, ‘‘The Infantile Genital Organization of the 
Libido,’’ Freud (5) pointed out that depreciation and loath- 
ing of the woman derive from a final conviction of woman’s 
lack of a penis. He stated his agreement with Ferenczi’s 
tracing back the ‘‘mythological symbol of loathing - the 
head of the Medusa - to the impression made by the female 
genitalia devoid of a penis.’’ He added that it is the genital 
of the mother that is represented and that in the myth by 
wearing the head of Medusa on her shield Athena becomes 
unapproachable, the woman at the sight of whom all sexual 
desire is stifled. 

Freud (6) wrote a paper specifically devoted to the 
symbolism of the head of Medusa!. He expressed the idea 


1. This was written a year before the publication of the above cited 
reference but was published posthumously in 1940. This brief 
paper is considered to be a sketch for a more extensive work. 
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that the terror of Medusa is a terror of castration that is 
linked to the sight of something - such a terror as is expe- 
rienced by the little boy who had hitherto not believed in 
the threat of castration and then sees the female genitalia. 
The snakes on the head, he states, though frightening, serve 
to mitigate the horror by replacing the penis. The fact that 
the sight of the head of Medusa causes the beholder to be- 
come stiff with terror and turn to stone offers consolation - 
that he still possesses a penis - that is, the stiffening means 
an erection. 

Flugel, (4) in a paper on polyphallic symbolism and the 
castration complex, refers to the connection between the 
Medusa head (a polyphallic symbol because of its snaky 
locks instead of hair) and the castration complex - that is, 
that aspect of the castration complex related to the absence 
of the penis in the female. He agrees with Ferenczi’s inter- 
pretation. In addition he views the polyphallic symbolism 
of the snaky locks as a compensation or corrective for the 
fear of castration, as negation of the absence of the penis, 
by representation through the opposite. Another function of 
polyphallic symbolism such as in the Medusa head is that 
it inspires disgust of the object (the female exhibiting the 
polyphallic symbolism), the object being a projection of the 
sexual desires of a man in whom these desires are inhibited. 

Jones (9) states that, according to a later representation 
of Medusa (in Aristophanes), this figure represents a con- 
densation of phallic and fecal fertilizing elements. 

Coriat (2) reports a patient’s fantasy related to the mytho- 
logical idea that one turns to stone at the sight of the head 
of Medusa. He interprets this in his patient ‘‘not as usually 
assumed, a reinforcement of masculinity - but a form of 
punishment for the forbidden incest wish arising from the 
intensity of the Oedipus complex.’’ In addition to psycho- 
analytic writers, he cites Richard Paine Knight, a writer 
on Greek mythology, who refers to the head of Medusa as 
being symbolic of the female generative or reproductive 
power having double significance of destruction and repro- 
duction. 
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A patient of Reik (10) presented dream material analo- 
gous to the mythological Medusa. The interpretation of the 
dream revealed a modern counterpart of the Medusa. This 
modern variation of the mythological form of the Gorgon’s 
head represented this young male patient’s castration fears. 
Reik remarks that we conceive of myths as of dreams of the 
masses, collective productions of the people in which their 
unconscious wishes or fears are expressed. This patient’s 
dream’s latent material is drawn from the same source which 
produced the myth of the terrible head of the Gorgon. 

In a paper on the symbolism of the octopus, Schnier 
(13) compares the octopus with the Medusa head. He sug- 
gests that the octopus provided the first prototype or in- 
spiration for the creation of the figure of the Medusa head. 
He interprets the meaning of the octopus symbol as being a 
defense against the fear of castration, a defense for guilt 
feelings originating in powerful oral impulses, and, for women, 
a means for resolving in fantasy the resentment arising from 
the lack of a penis. 

The clinical material cited in the above papers refers 
to male patients, except one case cited by Flugel. The present 
patient is a female. The Medusa symbol might have a vary- 
ing significance, depending on the sex of the individual. 

Early in the third year of therapy this patient presented 
the following dream: 

I was here in the office. Everything was gray. I was 
lying all curled up like a fetus. 

Before introducing the dream she remarked that she had 
some conflict about going back to work at the place where 
her former roommate was going to work. She recently had 
become increasingly aware of her competition with this wom- 
an. She associated to the dream: Everything was gray. This 
brings to mind the three gray ladies in mythology. I think 
everything appeared gray to them. Perseus went to them 
to get the one eye they had between them to help him to 
defeat the Gorgon. I remember reading about this in the 
Tanglewood Tales. Everything appeared gray to them. The 
Gorgons. There was a head of a woman with snakes on it. 
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If you looked at it you turned to stone. There were three of 
them. Medusa was one. Snaky locks. Maybe because I 
didn’t wash my hair. The three Gorgons make me think of 
mother, my aunt, and myself. It is a strange fantasy that if 
people look at you they will turn to stone. When I think of 
someone who is particularly dangerous to everyone around 
her I think of my mother. 

The context in which this hour and dream occurred 
seems important for clarification of its significance. The 
patient had quit two jobs in the past year when she was on 
the verge of being promoted to a more responsible capacity 
because of her excellent work. Also, at each of these places, 
a man was beginning to show some interest in her. Not 
having lived at home for 5 years, she had moved home with 
her mother several months before. Much work had been 
done in the therapy in relation to her regressive defensive 
position of infantile submissiveness to other women in 
avoidance of competitive strivings with these women. During 
the past two months the therapy dealt not only with her re- 
gressive defensive position but also, more directly, with com- 
petitive strivings. For instance, she recalled memories of a 
struggle with her mother about whether or not the patient 
was to wear lipstick during her teens, at a time when she was 
attracted to a male cousin. She also became aware of being 
pleased that a recent roommate had broken with her boy 
friend. She realized that this rivalry about the boy friend, 
who subsequently showed interest in the patient, played a 
part in the patient’s retreat in moving home with her parents. 
She had become active in a church youth group, where, be- 
cause of her being one or two years older than the other girls 
and because of her professional training, she was in a re- 
spected position. Here she recently had met a young man, 
considered the desirable man in the group, and there was a 
mutual attraction between them. In the transference, there 
was a struggle between her erotic longings and regressive 
defenses against them, that is of being the controlled child 
of a woman. There were associations to competition with 
other girls in grade school as well as associations to her 
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father’s kindness and attention to her. It is to be noted that 
up to this point in the treatment, the father remained a more 
or less nebulous figure, he patient presenting him as an object 
of indifference, in contrast with the more current expression 
of her fondness for and attraction to her father. 

In the hour preceding that in which the dream appeared, 
she was quite pleased in reporting that her aunt and mother 
asked her about things related to her work. They listened 
to her, not as a favorite child reciting, but as someone who 
knows something. Her mother had been talking to her about 
the patient’s eventually marrying and having children. She 
let the patient work in the garden, whereas she had always 
reserved this as her own right. During this hour she was ‘‘up- 
set as well as pleased’’ at the prospect of growing up. 

In the hour following the dream, she mentioned the 
current novel Bonjour Tristesse (12) and to this she associated 
that in the story an 18 year old girl manipulates her father 
and the woman with whom he was involved, causing the 
woman to commit suicide. She thought of her paternal 
grandmother who was killed in an automobile accident and 
recalled that she was almost happy when this occurred ; that 
she hated this grandmother; that this was the one person 
she could hate as a child without disapproval because her 
mother disliked the grandmother. She wondered if perhaps 
she was concerned about rivalry with her mother for her 
father. She remembered stories her mother told her about 
herself (mother) as a child and she recalled that she always 
felt that she was competing with mother, not with what 
mother was but what mother said she was. During this hour 
she stated that she felt angry enough to cry and there was 
obviously much affect connected with the foregoing associa- 
tion. She always felt that she could never win with her 
mother or other females but that she was winning now. 

In subsequent hours, she stated that it seemed that every- 
body had to forfeit their individuality in relation to her 
mother. She was planning to move out of the parents’ home 
and to take a job which held the promise of professional 
advancement as well as increasing responsibility. She ex- 
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pressed her increasing fondness for the young man she had 
met in the church group. Considering how her mother might 
be thought of as dangerous, she felt that it was because her 
mother was not permissive enough. In one hour she stated 
that her mother felt it improper for the patient to walk around 
the house in shorts or a bathing suit. This followed her 
associations to her growing sexual interest in her current boy 
friend. 

The predominant focus of the material of the four months 
of therapy, in the context of which the above cited dream 
material appeared, seems to be along the following dynamic 
lines. Preceding the dream there seemed to be increasing 
references to competition with other women accompanied by 
working through of her regressive defensive trends, i.e., of 
childlike submissiveness to other women. In the hour pre- 
vious to the dream there seemed to be a pinpointing of her 
self-assertive strivings in relation to her mother and aunt. In 
the hour in which the dream appeared there seemed to be a 
reference to some fear of the dangers of her assuming a more 
directly feminine role, along with indications of projection 
of her hostility onto her mother. Subsequent to this hour 
there appeared an efflorescence of the theme of competition 
with other women. This became increasingly related to her 
mother. She became more aware of her destructive inclina- 
tions toward other women and a fear of her mother’s restric- 
tive attitudes, with concomitant movements away from her 
defensive regressed position. 

As was mentioned above the features of the Medusa 
myth dealt with in the psychoanalytic literature mainly relate 
to the hideous appearing head of Medusa with the snaky 
locks instead of hair, the beheading of Medusa, and the fact 
that the sight of this head turns the beholder to stone. These 
features are perhaps most generally thought of in relation 
to Medusa. We might consider, however, the significant as- 
pects of the total myth (1, 7, 11) - in particular regarding 
the origin of Medusa, - which will be seen to be consonant 
with this clinical material. 

Medusa was formerly a mortal maiden, who vied with 
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Athena as to her beauty. She was, consequently, punished 
by being turned into the hideous creature. Other versions 
of the myth state that the punishment was for Medusa’s hav- 
ing sexual intercourse with Poseidon in the temple of Athena. 
The element of competition between female was strikingly 
apparent as a component of the Medusa myth on a re-examin- 
ation of this fragment of classical mythology. 

Since Athena appears as Medusa’s irate rival, some con- 
sideration must be given to her. She was born of Zeus, hav- 
ing sprung from his head (note, without a mother). She was 
the virgin goddess of wisdom and the arts and sciences. She 
apparently was given to competition, for there are several 
stories of her contests. Pertinent to our theme is the contest 
Athena had with Arachne. Arachne was a mortal maiden 
who was very proficient at the art of weaving and embroider- 
ing. She would not acknowledge Athena’s superiority or hav- 
ing learned her art from Athena. Arachne’s failure to heed 
Athena’s warnings resulted in a contest between them. It is 
noteworthy that in this contest Athena depicted her contest 
with Poseidon, and on the borders of her tapestry she de- 
picted incidents illustrating the displeasure of the gods to- 
wards presumptuous mortals who dare to contend with them. 
Arachne undertook to illustrate the failings and errors of 
the gods. (There is to be noted that the scenes she depicted 
were those of Danae and the Shower of Gold, Leda and the 
Swan, Europa and the Bull. These are all stories in which 
Zeus engaged in sexual relations with mortal women, in the 
disguise of the shower of gold, the swan, and the bull.) 
Because of Arachne’s presumption and impiety, Athena 
made her feel guilty. As a consequence, Arachne hung her- 
self. Athena then took pity and decreed that Arachne would 
continue to live, but she and her progeny would eternally 
hang. She then changed Arachne into the spider. (Note that 
the spider can be considered a ‘‘polyphallic’’ figure resembI- 
ing that of the head of Medusa.) In the story of the Trojan 
War the actual events of the war are preceded by a contest 
between Athena, Hera, and Aphrodite who vied with one 
another on the basis of who was the most beautiful. 
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The origin of Medusa is seen to be rooted in the theme 
of competition between women, — goddess and presumptu- 
ous mortal (mother - daughter ?). 

The foregoing references to mythology relate to Olympian 
theology in which the gods reflect human passions and human 
relations. There are antecedents of this form of Greek re- 
ligion which are less an anthropomorphic theology and are 
more rituals for the aversion of evil. This religion is charac- 
terized by a deep and constant sense of evil to be removed 
and of the need for purification for its removal. It consists 
of a demonology rather than a theology, the rites being ad- 
dressed to sprites, ghosts, and bogeys rather than articulate 
gods who reflect human passions and human relations. The 
three Gorgons, of whom Medusa is the most important, figure 
in this pre-olympian religion. 

Harrison (8) believes that the essence of Medusa is her 
head ; that ‘‘she is in a word a mask with a body later ap- 
pended.’’ The primitive Greeks’ ritual included a horrid 
being called a Gorgoneion, - a grinning mask with glaring 
eyes and protruding beast-like tusks and pendant tongue. 
This figure derives from a ritual mask. Such masks are part 
of the appliances of most primitive cults, - ‘‘natural agents 
of a religion of fear and ‘riddance’.’’ Harrison says, ‘‘The 
function of such masks is permanently to ‘make an ugly 
face’ at you if you are doing wrong, breaking your word, 
robbing your neighbour, meeting him in battle; for you if 
you are doing right.’’ Such figures have as their object ‘‘the 
aversion of ill-will.’’ The Gorgon, she says, was a sort of 
incarnate Evil Eye. 

We have seen that this patient was in conflict over the 
hostile implications of her competitive strivings. These im- 
pulses could certainly be characterized as ‘‘ill-will’’ and 
‘‘evil,’’ which give rise to the fear of mother’s retaliation. 
The ‘‘ugly’’ facial expression of maternal displeasure might 
be represented in the Medusa head. It can be viewed as a 
projection onto the mother of the patient’s ugly, evil, hostile 
impulses. The ugliness of the figure might also be an ex- 
pression of the competitive wish, i.e., that in the contest over 
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feminine charm mother should be ugly. 
CONCLUSIONS : 


The symbolism of the mythological figure of the Gorgon, 
Medusa, has been of interest to several psychoanalytic writ- 
ers. In general certain elements of the total Medusa myth 
have been dealt with, i.e., the horrible appearance of the 
head of Medusa, the decapitation of Medusa by Perseus, the 
snaky locks instead of hair, and the idea that gazing upon 
her face turned one to stone. The existing interpretations 
have been mainly in terms of this figure’s signficance as a 
representation of the castration complex, in particular the 
absence of the penis in the female and the psychological con- 
sequences deriving from this fact. 

In this paper there is presented clinical material in which 
context reference to the Medusa appeared. In view of the 
consideration that the castration complex did not seem to 
be the main dynamic trend and focus in this material, but 
instead competition between females seemed to be the dom- 
inant focus, the classical myth of Medusa was re-examined. 
Consideration of the total myth points up features which ap- 
pear to be relevant to the presented clinical material. The 
origin of Medusa appears to be rooted in the theme of com- 
petition between females - goddess and mortal maiden. 
Existing psychoanalytic interpretations of the myth do not 
focus on the origin of Medusa. 

Such a figure as the Medusa can well be considered to 
represent the condensation focus for more than one psycho- 
sexual current. The fact that according to the myth Medusa 
came into being as a consequence of rivalry between her 
and Athena is of course as much a part of the total myth as 
are those elements relating to the appearance and the effect 
of Medusa once she came into being and to the experience 
of Perseus in regard to the slaying of Medusa. It appears that 
in the psychoanalytic literature, the latter have received more 
attention than the former. Consequently it is suggested that 
the present case points to other determinants of the symbol- 
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ism of the Medusa figure ; the theme of competition between 
females. Possibly, the theme herein presented reflects a 
significance of the symbolism of the Medusa figure more 
in keeping with the psychosexual complexes of the female; 
and to the male it is more likely to have a greater relation- 
ship to the castration complex. The present interpretive ef- 
fort is offered as a supplement to the existing interpretations 
of an apparently multi-determined symbol. 


664 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago (11), Illinois 
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Preferred Childhood Stories 


of College Women 


by 


Mary J. Collier and Eugene L. Gaier 


Elsewhere, the writers (3) have described their interest 
in the responses children make to their favorite stories and 
have reported plans for a series of studies focussing on two 
central questions, ‘‘What stories do children like?’’ and 
‘‘Why do they seem to like them?’’. Certain difficulties in 
handling these questions were discussed as well as attempts 
made to minimize their effect by using various approaches, 
types of subjects and kinds of analysis throughout the series. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The subjects of the present study were 184 women en- 
rolled in the Educational Psychology sequence at Louisiana 
State University. They were asked to summarize and to de- 
scribe certain appealing features of their favorite childhood 
story. 


Results 


The 184 stories, grouped according to Arbuthnot’s (1, 2) 
classification system, fell into the categories of fairy tales, 
fiction, animal stories, religious stories, poetry, and biography 
in that order of preference. (Table 1) 
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TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF ALL STORIES 


Story Number Percent 
Classification Choosing Story Choosing Story 
Fairy tales 109 59.9 
Fiction 49 26.6 
Animal stories 16 8.0 
Religious stories 7 3.8 
Poetry 2 1.1 
Biography 1 6 

Total 184 100.0 


The fairy tale category included both the old, anony- 
mously composed folk tales, fables, myths and epics and the 
so-called new tales of magic. About sixty percent of the 
stories chosen were fairy tales. Of these, the tales of old 
magic comprised the great majority; most popular were 
Cinderella and Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. (Table 2) 


TABLE 2 
(N=109, 59.5 percent) 


Tales of old magic Tales of new magic 


Cinderella 32 The Wizard of Oz 4 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 17 B’rer Rabbit 4 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears 5 Alice in Wonderland 3 
Little Red Riding Hood 4 Babar the Elephant 3 
Sleeping Beauty 3 Mary Poppins 2 
Jack and the Beanstalk 2 Winnie the Pooh 1 
Robin Hood 2  Pinnochio 1 
Snowhite and Rose Red 2 The Little Matchstick Girl 1 
Rapunzel 2 Raggedy Ann and Andy 1 
Three Little Pigs 2 (Children go to Allegorical 
Rumpelstilsken 1 Mountain) (Title forgotten) 1 
Thumbelina 1 Ferdinand the Bull 1 
The Little Half Chick 1 The Bunny Who Lost his Tail 1 
The Princess and the Toad 1 Uncle Wiggley 1 
The Lion and the Mouse 1 Little Black Sambo 1 
The Grasshopper and the Cricket 1 The Night Before Christmas 1 
Jason and the Golden Fleece 1 The Sand Witches 1 
The Teeny, Tiny Woman 1 (by Mother) 
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The Shoemaker and The Elves 1 Giant Booboo Baba 1 
(by Mother) 

Honey the Bear 1 

Total 80 Total 29 


Most stories classified as fiction were realistic stories 
about what Arbuthnot (1) calls the ‘‘here and now’’ rather 
than about ‘‘other times and places’’. About one fourth of 
the subjects chose a fiction story; this category, therefore, 
though second in order of preference, was much less popular 
than that of fairy tales. Stories most often mentioned were 
Heidi, sometimes called ‘‘a modern Cinderella story’’, Little 
Women, The Bobbsey Twins and Billy and His Aunt Minerva. 
(Table 3) 


TABLE 3 
THE FICTION STORIES 
(N=49, 26.6 percent) 


“A. LEADING CHARACTERS FEMALE (N=32) 
Young, Single (N=16) 


Heidi 8 Little Orphan Annie 2 
Caddie Woodlawn 1 Pollyanna 1 
Yvonne 1 Elsie Dinsmore 1 
Nancy Drew 1 (Orphan Story by Friend) 1 
Older, Single (N=2) 
Cherry Ames, Army Nurse 1 Ann Bartlett at Bataan (Nurse) 1 
Multiple 
Young (N=1) Older (N=4) 

Didy, Dumps and Tat Little Women + 
B. LEADING CHARACTERS MALE (N=18) 
Young, Single (N=13) 

Billy and His Aunt Minerva 3 Zickle’s Luck 1 
Tom Sawyer 2 Toinette’s Philip 1 
Treasure Island 2 Just David 1 
Boy With a Pack 1 Oliver Twist 1 

1 


The Break in the Dyke 
Older, Single (N=3) 

Ichabod Crane 1 Robinson Crusoe 1 

(Legend of Sleepy Hollow) Son of Quebec 1 
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Multiple (N=2) 
Young Older 


Stowaways to Paradise 1 Cowboys on a Cattle Ranch 1 
(Title Forgotten) 


C. LEADING CHARACTERS. MULTIPLE. BOTH 
SEXES. YOUNGER AGE (N=8) 


Bobbsey Twins 4 Twins and their Kitten 1 
Dutch Twins 1 Five Little Peppers Series 1 
Rainbow Hill 1 


The animal stories, far less popular than fiction, included 
those which, according to Arbuthnot (1), portray ‘‘animals 
as animals but talking’’, like Bambi, and ‘‘animals objectively 
reported’’, like Lassie. Only eight percent of the subjects 
named animal stories; most popular was Black Beauty. 
(Table 4) 


TABLE 4 
THE ANIMAL STORIES 
(N=16, 8 percent) 


Black Beauty 5 Jo-Jo, A Little Monkey 1 

Lassie ] (1st Grade Reader) 

Trooper, U. 8. Army Dog 1 Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 1 

Black Stallion Series 1 The Monkey and the Elephant 1 

Dog and Cat Stories 1 ‘The Golden Eagle Egg 1 

Anything about Animals and Lightfoot the Deer 1 
Nature 1 Bambi 1 


Religious stories were chosen by only about four percent 
of the subjects and were fourth in order of preference. The 
story of Joseph was selected by two women; the remainder, 
chosen once each, were Noah and the Ark, David and Goli- 
ath, Samson, The Littlest Angel, and Bird’s Christmas Carol. 

Only two of the one hundred and eighty-four subjects 
mentioned a favorite story which was also a poem, Wynken, 
Blyken and Nod and Two Little Boys. The one subject who 
selected a story classifiable as biography chose her father’s 
story of his own activities when a child. 

Impressions, gained from the story summaries and from 
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comments made about important characters and appealing 
aspects of the favorite stories, will now be described. 


The fairy tales 


In the fairy tales, the magic, make-believe, excitement, 
romance and happy endings, all received favorable comment. 
The most important characters named were almost invariably 
feminine; in fact, fairy tales in which the most prominent 
characters are male were seldom chosen by these subjects. 

The story summaries of the most popular fairy tales 
repeatedly emphasized the struggle of a young heroine with 
an older woman and ultimate victory over, or escape from, 
her. The flavor of the individual reports can be conveyed 
best by describing features that appealed to the subjects, in 
particular fairy tales, as follows. 

In Cinderella and Snow White, the most popular of all 
the preferred fairy tales, the heroines were portrayed as of 
royal or of distinguished birth, dispossessed and persecuted 
by wicked stepmothers! or witches. The fathers were dead, 
indifferent, or deceived by the heroines’ persecutors. The 
heroines, themselves, did not fight back but remained passive ; 
they were protected by some unusual agent like a fairy god- 
mother or dwarfs. Finally, because of their suffering, beauty 
and virtue, the heroines were rescued, for all time, by a prince 
of mysterious origin and somewhat dim personality. 

In Goldilocks and Little Red Riding Hood, less often 
chosen but still rather popular, younger heroines, too, were 
in conflict with an older woman. This time, the older woman 
seemed more benign except for her strict prohibition against 
the girl’s curiosity. When this prohibition was ignored, the 
young heroine suffered consequences in the form of potential 
danger from bears, in the one case, and real danger from a 
wolf, in the other. The resolutions, achieved through run- 
ning away and through the last-minute intervention of the 
woodsman, respectively, were less passive than those of 
Cinderella and of Snow White but not exactly aggressive. 

In Sleeping Beauty, somewhat less often chosen, but, like 
the most popular stories, involving an older heroine, the suf- 
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fering and passivity, observed in Cinderella and Snow White, 
were again stressed. Similar, too was the separation, once 
more, of a good from a bad mother figure, represented here 
by a good fairy and a bad fairy. 

Almost ali of the subjects who selected fairy tales re- 
ported hearing them first in the six or pre-six year period. 
Thus, the average age at which this group said they first 
heard the preferred story was 4.74 years. 

The fiction stories 

The fiction stories, far less popular than the fairy tales, 
were, contrastingly, very much of this world and their ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ quality was emphasized by the subjects who chose 
them. The important characters were less stereotyped in 
their goodness and badness, more concerned with problems 
of daily living and more prone to find solutions through 
realistic means than in the fairy tales. Contrastingly, too, 
they were almost as often masculine as feminine, usually 
children, and often multiple, as twins, siblings and friends. 
Part of their reported appeal seemed to lie in their being 
young, happy, active and somewhat ‘‘neuter’’. 

The fiction stories were usually about ordinary, human 
relationships, described in pleasant but unexciting detail, as 
in Little Women and Billy and His Aunt Minerva. Occasion- 
ally, the characters experienced hardship but this tended to 
be actively chosen and constructively used, as in The Break 
in the Dyke, rather than endured by a passive victim, as in 
the fairy tales. 

According to the subjects’ reports, there was consider- 
able use of humor and a tendency to accent, but to philoso- 
phically accept, human limitations in the fiction stories. The 
endings were happy but less ecstatically so than in the fairy 
tales. Conventional standards seemed to be taken for granted. 
However, between the sexes, a sort of asexuality prevailed, 
even when adult characters were being described. 

Almost all of the subjects who chose fiction stories said 
that they heard them first in the seven-to-ten year period. 
Thus, the average age at which this group reported first 
hearing the preferred story was 8.91 years. 
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The Other Stories 


It is difficult to generalize, with any degree of confidence, 
about the stories in the remaining classification groups be- 
cause they are so few in number. Containing only about 
eight, four, one and one-half per cent of the stories, respec- 
tively, the animal, religious, poetry and biography stories 
will, therefore, not be mentioned further. 


Discussion 


The preferred features of the popular fairy tales, were 
strikingly reminiscent of certain oedipal stage? character- 
istics, as follows. These stories stemmed, for the most part, 
from the six or pre-six age period ; their recurrent theme was 
the conflict between a young heroine and an older, malevo- 
lent woman. There was considerable preoccupation with 
adult sexual roles, especially that of the young woman; this 
role was seen as painful, passive, but eventually gratifying. 
The man’s role was pictured as benign, active and powerful. 
Feelings, both positive and negative, were intense. ‘‘Good’’ 
and ‘‘bad’’, vividly contrasted, were of great concern, care- 
fully separated, and rewarded or punished by outside agents, 
concretely and without reference to the shades of gray. The 
most prominent characters were adult but endowed with the 
sort of extraordinary power that a young child might attribute 
to them. 

Preferred features of the fiction stories, on the other 
hand, were as vividly reminiscent of the latency child as 
were the fairy tales of one in the oedipal phase. They had 
been encountered, usually, in the seven-to-ten, rather than 
in the six or pre-six year period. Except for a kind of asexu- 
ality, an atmosphere of realism prevailed, rather than one of 
make-believe. Acceptable defenses, like the use of humor, 
were frequently mentioned; superficially, at least, intense 
positive and negative feelings seemed absent or well con- 
trolled. Clues that the conscience was well established were 
the absence of ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ stereotypes, an implied 
acceptance of conventional values, and the customary deri- 
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vation of rewards and punishments from ‘‘inner’’ sources 
rather than from outside agents. The chief characters were 
children whose roles were portrayed as dignified and impor- 
tant. Girls were seen more as individuals and as more active 
than were the fairy tale heroines. Boys were portrayed as 
definitely active and has having more distinctive personali- 
ties than the dimly characterized fairy-tale males. The story 
action revolved chiefly around attempts made by the main 
characters to acquire knowledge and social skill, in the com- 
pany of their peers. Adults, usually introduced incidentally, 
were pictured as benign, but not especially powerful in- 
dividuals with whom the child characters got along well. 

These similarities between features of the fairy stories 
and the oedipal stage, and of the fiction stories and the laten- 
cy stage, suggest the following possibility. 

If, as is commonly supposed, the oedipal conflict is es- 
pecially difficult for girls, perhaps the great majority of the 
subjects chose these particular fairy tales partly because 
they were responsive, during the oedipal phase, to these 
stories which portrayed a struggle similar to one they, them- 
selves, were undergoing. That the fairy tales brought the 
conflict to a happy conclusion might also have made the 
stories particularly appealing, helpful or memorable to them. 
In other words, each subject, through the medium of her 
favorite story, might have repeatedly and vicariously mas- 
tered an important conflict? as children often seem to do 
in imaginative play. Perhaps, independently of their child- 
hood role, the fairy tales of love and romance had current 
appeal for these young women of marriageable age. Indeed, 
survivals of the oedipal struggle might have been present, 
to heighten their interest in the ‘‘oedipal’’ aspects of the 
stories, previously discussed. 

On the other hand the smaller group of subjects, who 
failed to choose favorite stories reflecting oedipal stage 
characteristics, may have done so only because they failed 
to encounter appropriate stories at that particular stage. 
Or perhaps, even if they heard appropriate stories, they were 
weathering the oedipal conflict so smoothly, or so much 
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through the use of repressive mechanism, that they were not 
especially responsive. Regardless of their childhood reactions, 
they might have repressed, or currently preferred to deny 
such feelings, at least for the purposes of this investigation. 
As children, or as young adults, they may have found the more 
obviously ‘‘realisuc”’ fiction stories more appealing, safer, 
or more appropriate to mention. 

One might speculate about other reasons why the sub- 
jects have preferred these particular stories. For the purpose 
of this paper, however, the writers have limited discussion 
to hypotheses which seemed especially economical in the light 
of the data described. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, this study is one of a series, planned to 
explore the responses of children to their favorite story at 
several stages of development. Its purpose was to study the 
characteristics of stories preferred in childhood by college 
women and evaluated in retrospect. The procedure was to 
ask 184 college women to describe and summerize their fa- 
vorite childhood story. Results showed that the subjects chose 
most frequently fairy tales encountered at or before the age 
of six years. These contained evil mother figures, benign 
but active males and persecuted, passive young women. 
Similarities between appealing features of the preferred 
stories and some developmental stage characteristics were 
noted and discussed. 


Louisiana State University 
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FOOTNOTES 

Deutsch (4) discusses the stepmother role in real life and in the 
fairy tales. 

The oedipal and latency stages are discussed briefly and clearly 
by Josselyn (5). 

In this connection, Sachs (6) has remarked that artistie creations 
may provide the opportunity for projecting a personal fantasy 
into a publicly approved vehicle while Sachs and Trilling (7), 
quoting Barzun, also imply that a ‘‘ work of art leads us back to 


the outer reality by taking account of it. 
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Sire de Maletroit’s Door 


by 


Eric LaGuardia 


The most striking quality of this Stevenson story is its 
rhythm: there is a continuous and repetitious movement 
from the safe to the dangerous, the dangerous to the safe. 
Denis de Beaulieu is at first confident and happy; his life 
becomes endangered; he retreats to safety; he finds himself 
in danger again; and again he attempts to escape, only to 
involve himself in more danger. Finally he is relieved of all 
threats, and the reader is released from the tensions of this 
rhythmic narrative. This tension, this rhythm, is, in a sense, 
the true theme of the story; and thus the final union of 
Blanche and Dennis is insignificant. It is, rather, the appre- 
hension for and with Denis, the anticipation of his ultimate 
well-being which excites us, which has the most meaning 
for us. It is only these flights into danger and retreats to 
safety that make the ending possible at all; the pleasure of 
Denis’ union with Blanche results from the anticipation of 
that very pleasure. If this is true for the reader, it is cer- 
tainly true for Denis, a young man whose final happiness 
is prepared by the danger he becomes involved in, and the 
union with Blanche made pleasurable by its contrast with 
the preceding danger. 

In addition to this safety-danger anxiety, there is another 
impressive quality to this story - that of unreality. The set- 
ting, of course, is remote in time and space; but also the 
descriptions of the nocturnal scene provide the story with an 
air of mystery and foreboding. And the most unreal aspect 
is the exaggerated nature of the characters: the derring-do, 
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the cavalier, the chivalrous bearing of young Denis; the 
evilness of Maletroit; and the beauty and purity of Blanche. 
These are all highly Romantic characteristics, but they are 
also the characteristics of phantasy, of the dream. If this 
story is Romantic and phantastic, then whose phantasy is 
it? It may be that it is Stevenson’s projected into Dennis de 
Beaulieu; but whether we believe it to be the author’s or 
not, it is clear that it is Denis’ phantasy - a phantasy of dire 
threats countered with safety, and more threats countered 
with safety until he reaches a kind of total ‘‘safeness.’’ It 
is important, I think, to realize that Denis is never, during 
the story, allowed to remain safe for very long, except at 
the end. The danger is always mounting, multiplying, until 
the anticipation of his union with Blanche becomes the sole 
effect of the narrative. It is important because, if we are 
to understand this story as a phantasy, we must be aware 
that this is Denis’ emotion too. The image-making power 
is not only Stevenson’s, it is also Denis’; the adventure in 
which he is involved is purely the product of his imagina- 
tion. 

Dennis has constructed a phantasy in which he puts 
himself in danger and then out of danger, in again then 
out, and so on. This pattern clearly produces, in Dennis, 
strong feelings of suspense and anticipation; and since 
the pleasures of anticipation increase as suffering increases, 
we may suppose that this young man relishes the humilia- 
tions and threats which precede his embrace with Blanche. 
The implication here is that this phantasy has an erotic 
quality; and if, in addition, the details of description and 
dialogue in the story are examined, it becomes evident that 
‘*Sire de Maletroit’s Door’’ can be, even should be, analyzed 
in terms of Denis de Beaulieu’s sexual-psychology. 

The problem at the moment is to understand the rele- 
vance of this safety-danger-safety pattern to Denis’ person- 
ality. The psychologist has always been interested in man’s 
seemingly peculiar desire to humiliate himself, to imagine 
himself as helpless and weak; and he characterizes this 
desire as the masochistic instinct. Freud theorizes that this 
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is a normal instinct in the sexual development of man, and 
is closely connected with the desire for sexual gratification. 
The wishes for sexual pleasure are, in childhood, countered 
by reproaches and warnings from the parents - most strongly 
for the male child from the father. As a result, the child, in 
the later stages of his development, tends to associate these 
humiliations with his drive for normal, adult sexual pleasure. 
The father, however, is not only a figure to be feared, but 
also one to be admired because of his masculine success. 
In adolescence, the stage at which the task of successful 
sexual expression is full upon the individual, anxiety may 
arise. This anxiety can be caused by fear and doubt con- 
cerning sexual gratification, stemming from the reproaches 
and warnings of the father, in opposition to the strong de- 
sire for this gratification. As a result, the individual wavers 
between sensations of discomfort and shame, and anticipa- 
tion of sexual pleasure. This vacillation is commonly called 
the masochistic suspense. In addition, since the individual is 
not aware of the nature of his anxiety, and it therefore must 
be rooted in his unconscious, he is not able to differentiate 
between the discomfort and the pleasure; in fact the one is 
a necessary prelude to the other, and the greater the humilia- 
tion experienced, the greater the pleasure anticipated. He 
finds it necessary to construct phantasy adventures for him- 
self in which he experiences humiliations and threats, in 
order that he may look forward to sexual fulfillment within 
his phantasy. 

These phantasies, unfortunately, by their very phan- 
tastic nature, merely reproduce the anxiety of the individual 
and do not constitute a real sexual satisfaction, although they 
are always gratifying at the moment - they replace normal 
sexual expression. In other words we should not assume that 
the occurrence of this kind of phantasy is in any way a per- 
manent resolution of the personality problem; its only thera- 
peutic value rests in the temporary relaxation of the anxiety 
through the unconscious and thus frank recreation of it. 
These imaginations can occur in day or night dreams, the 
difference being that in one a certain amount of control can 
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be exerted over the details of the phantasy. The disturbance, 
however, which produces the dream is identical in both cases. 
It is appropriate now to return to young Denis de Beau- 
lieu. It seems to me that his personality exemplifies the one 
I have outlined, and the story itself is his own unconscious 
construction of a phantasy through the process of a nocturnal 
dream. The dream arises to temporarily alleviate his anxiety 
by reflecting his conflict between the desire for sexual ful- 
fillment and feelings of incapability and fear, and is presented 
in a pattern of masochistic suspense. To facilitate a discus- 
sion of the story from this position, I have divided Denis’ 
dream into three major sections. First: the entry into the 
dream world with feelings of pleasure and safety; the subse- 
quent introduction of a danger; and the temporary retreat 
to safety again. In this section we learn a good deal about 
Dennis’ character, we observe his night visit to his friend’s 
house, we see his life threatened by a round of troops, and 
we accompany him in his retreat to safety behind Sire de 
Maletroit’s door. Second : the double repetitiion of the safety- 
danger pattern; the meeting with Blanche, the sexual object ; 
and the crucial humiliation and threat imposed by Sire de 
Maletroit. In this section Denis loses his feeling of safeness 
again, and charges up the staircase to confront whatever 
the danger may be, only to discover a brightly lit apartment 
with the coat of arms of a noble family on the wall. This 
sense of well-being is short-lived as he learns more of his 
position, is jntroduced to Blanche, and suffers the discom- 
fort of the old Sire’s threat. Third: the agonies of indecision, 
and the final gratification of desire. In this last section Denis 
torments himself with the alternatives of death and love; 
and the discomfort of the threat of death renders the final 
embrace with Blanche overwhelmingly ecstatic for him. 
Before I begin a more detailed examination of these 
three sections, I would like to re-emphasize two important 
considerations. First, that all the aspects of the story - the 
description, the narration, the characters, the dialogue - are 
Denis’ own construction; it is his dream, and an erotic one 
at that. Second, that this phantasy builds itself in his un- 
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conscious for two reasons: to relax his fear of attaining sex- 
ual gratification by admitting it to himself; and to prepare 
himself, in his dream, by the only means he can, for a phan- 
tasy fulfillment of his desire. 

Part I - The entry into the dream world with feelings 
of pleasure and safety; the subsequent introduction of a 
danger; and the temporary retreat to safety again. We learn 
at the outset that Denis is twenty-one, but ‘‘he counted 
himself a grown man, and a very accomplished cavalier. . .’’ 
We Iso discover that ‘‘lads are early formed in that... 
epoch,’’ that one becomes manly through ‘‘pitched battle,’’ 
and that we should excuse Denis’ swagger. These details 
concerning manliness and the test of manliness, together 
with the fact that Denis merely thought himself a man and 
therefore swaggered,-are the first indications that he may 
have a conflict within himself - a conflict between the want- 
ing to be manly and the inability to be. 

As Denis sets out on his visit in the ‘‘grey of the even- 
ing,’’ he is in an ‘‘agreeable frame of mind.’’ His entry 
into the night, however, ‘‘was not a very wise proceeding 
. . . the town was full of troops;’’ and ‘‘though Denis was 
there on safe-conduct, his safe-conduct was like to serve 
him little on a chance encounter.’’ It is the depths of the 
dream world that Denis is entering; it is a peaceful, pleas- 
ant, nocturnal state, but it also holds a potential of danger. 
The setting of his dream world is eerie and foreboding; it is 
windy, rainy, leaves are flying along the streets. The sounds 
of merry-making are ‘‘swallowed up and carried away by 
the wind.*’ The sky is a ‘‘tumultuous, leaden chaos.’’ The 
scene increases in tension as the pleasure he gains from his 
visit with his friend is combined with the black and deathly 
quality of the night. His pleasant visit has been transformed 
into a terrifying and confusing journey through the ominous 
and enveloping darkness of the mind - the unconscious. He 
is now at the full mercy of his unconscious, and what it 
pictures for him is a scene in which he is lost and must find 
his way; a scene which is strange and discomforting. Denis’ 
desire for manhood, or, sexual fulfillment, is countered by 
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feelings of terror and doubt; and therefore the nocturnal 
scene becomes, for him, figured with symbols of his central 
preoccupation - sexual intercourse. He was not acquainted 
with ‘‘the intricate lanes’’ of the town, he knew he must 
keep ‘‘mounting the hill’ for his inn was ‘‘up at the head, 
under the great church spire.’’ For Denis it is ‘‘an eerie and 
mysterious position to be thus submerged in opaque black- 
ness in an almost unknown town. The silence is terrifying 
in its possibilities.’’ he now enters a narrow lane and comes 
upon the house in which he is about to have his most signifi- 
cant dream adventures, and it represents itself to him with 
a wealth of phallic symbolism: It has pinnacles and turret- 
tops, the round stern of a chapel, flying buttresses, gar- 
goyles, tapers within the chapel, a peaked roof. And, as he 
gazes at this house, it reminds him of his own; he compares 
its inhabitants to his own family. 

The danger makes itself evident now in the form of a 
round of troops. Denis attracts their attention and, faced with 
the task of asserting himself against these soldiers, retreats 
to the door of the house, which opens and engulfs him in 
safety. The progression of these events - the phantasy con- 
struction of forces that outnumber him, the ostensibly acci- 
dental attraction of their attention, and finally the retreat - 
indicates that Denis has provided a danger for himself in 
order that he may escape it, and in this way prolong the 
moment when he must face the task before him. It is this 
pattern that is repeated throughout the dream. 

Denis becomes aware that the inner surface of this 
‘black interior’’ behind the door is ‘‘quite smooth, not a 
handle, not a moulding, not a projection of any sort.’’ The 
symbolic characteristics of a womb are obvious here, and 
justifiable if we conceive of Denis retreating to the safety of 
pre-birth, to a place where he can not be called on to demon- 
strate his manhood. He draws his sword (another phallic 
symbol) immediately before being engulfed by the womb; 
no doubt a last moment and ineffectual exertion of his male- 
ness. As he stands safely behind the door he hears the round 
of troops still searching for him, and a lance (still another 
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phallic symbol) rattles on the door demanding, so to speak, 
that Denis come out and ‘‘be a man.’’ 

Thus far in his dream Denis has exhibited his strong 
preoccupation with the problem of attaining sexual gratifi- 
cation, and a masochistic personality in which this problem 
is manifest. The suspense of the narrative is really Denis’ 
own insistence on masochistic suspense. His ‘‘flight forward’’ 
toward ultimate sexual pleasure is hindered by the appear- 
ance of danger, and later by mental humiliation and threats. 

Part II - The double repetition of the danger-safety pat- 
tern; the meeting with Blanche, the sexual object; and the 
crucial humiliation and threat imposed by Maletroit. He 
senses a certain danger now in his position, but he is not 
yet able to accept the feeling: ‘‘It looked like a snare; yet 
who could suppose a snare in such a quiet by-street and in 
a house of so prosperous and even noble exterior? And yet - 
snare or no snare, intentionally or unintentionally - here he 
was, prettily trapped; and for the life of him he could see 
no way out of it again.’’ This threat suddenly becomes more 
concrete for him and ‘‘the idea went to his vitals with a 
shock.’’ He whirls around ‘‘as if to defend his life.’’ He 
has again transformed safety into danger. The comfort of 
the womb denies the object of his dream journey - sexual 
expression. It is necessary, therefore, that he remove himself 
from this womb and face the danger that he has constructed. 
The means of exit from the womb describes itself to him in 
the most vivid symbolism, again, of sexual intercourse - in- 
dicative of his ultimate goal. He becomes aware of a flight 
of stairs and a shining handrail ascending to ‘‘a vertical 
thread of light, widening towards the bottom. . . What could 
be more natural than to mount the staircase, lift the curtain, 
and confront his difficulty.’’ 

Through this erotic sensation he has taken an additional 
‘flight forward’’ toward ultimate pleasure. His excitation by 
the promise of danger, however, falters immediately. He re- 
turns to a state of well-being as he reacts to the familiarity 
of the apartment, and is gratified to discover the coat of arms 
of a noble family. Slowly, though, he again begins to build 
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an uncomfortable situation. The sight of Maletroit fills him 
with disgust; but this old man is, for Denis, an ambiguous 
figure. His face is strongly masculine, and there is a sugges- 
tion of greed and brutality and danger about him. He has, 
also, the white hair of a saint, venerable sweetness, and, to 
climax the impression he makes, his hands are sensuous and 
folded in his lap like a virgin martyr’s. The fact that Denis 
associates this house with his own, and that he felt ‘‘in good 
hands’’ or at home, suggests that the figure of Sir de Male- 
troit is an unconscious representation of his own father; and 
the ambivalence of Denis’ reaction to him indicates that he 
both fears and admires his father. 

He is somehow wary of the possibilities of this confront- 
ation, and informs Maletroit, ‘‘nothing could be more con- 
trary to my wishes - than this intrusion.’’ The old man is 
not put off by this and calmly tells Denis that their ‘‘little 
affairs’’ will be arranged presently, adding: ‘‘By your own 
account, you were not desirous of making my acquaintance. 
We old people look for such reluctance now and then; and 
when it touches our honors, we cast about until we find some 
way of overcoming it.’’ He is sure the figure of Maletroit 
is a threat to him; he is convinced the man is a lunatic, and 
feels he is being humiliated. He asserts himself and demands 
to be released, threatening to hack the door to pieces with 
the phallic sword. The door is now a symbol of the authority 
of the father figure, a restriction of Denis’ quest for sexual 
fulfillment in his dream. 

Hostility between the two becomes more evident as 
Maletroit refers to Denis as his ‘‘dear nephew’’ (an uncon- 
scious indication of their blood relationship), and Denis re- 
plies, ‘‘you lie in your throat.’’ The old man is incensed at 
this remark; and with a sudden, harsh voice informs Denis 
that he has a choice, a choice which is symbolic of Denis’ 
conflict between the desire for sexual success and the fear 
of it. If he surrenders to Maletroit’s humiliations he will 
remain ‘‘a free young buck;’’ but if he refuses he will be 
‘*bound hand and foot’’ until his ‘‘bones ache.’’ He chooses, 
of course, to remain a free young buck, for only in this way 
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will he be able to attain his goal. To be bound hand and 
foot is to terminate his quest, to destroy his manhood, to 
crastrate him. He is, nevertheless, a prisoner of the old Sire; 
and. Denis no longer sees him as a madman. He is now boil- 
ing with anger and chilled with apprehension. He builds the 
tension within himself as he approaches the climax of his 
phantasy, as he is about to be introduced to the object of 
his desire. Culmination is at hand, but how will he face it, 
‘‘what countenance was he to assume?’’ 

As Denis approaches his most significant phantasy ex- 
periences, it is understandable that his eroticism should be- 
come more clearly defined; and, thus, as the arras is pulled 
aside, the chapel in which he discovers Blanche is seen as a 
mass of symbols of male and female sexuality. ‘‘A light 
groining sprang from six stout columns, and hung down in 
two rich pendants from the centre of the vault. The place 
terminated behind the altar in a round end, embossed and 
honeycombed with a superfluity of ornament in relief, and 
pierced by many little windows, shaped like stars, trefoils 
and wheels. . . The tapers, of which there must have been 
half a hundred burning on the altar, were unmercifully 
blown about; and the light went through many different 
phases of brilliancy and semi-eclipse.’’ When Denis perceives 
that Blanche is dressed as a bride, a chill settles over him and 
he ‘‘fought with desparate energy against the conclusion 
that was being thrust upon his mind; it could not - it should 
not - be as he feared.’’ His incapabilities are reflected in this 
passage, and as Blanche rejects him as the wrong person they 
become even more evident. ‘‘Their eyes met; shame gave 
place to horror and terror in her looks; the blood left her 
lips; with a piercing scream she covered her face with her 
hands and sank upon the chapel floor.’’ 

Maletroit now explains to Denis that he expects him to 
marry Blanche. Denis attempts to extricate himself from this 
discomfort with a simple refusal, but the Sire makes it quite 
clear that he must choose between marriage and death. The 
final danger is upon him; he must either renounce his man- 
hood or express it. 
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In this section of the phantasy, Denis imposes even more 
discomfort and danger upon himself; danger that is, for him, 
represented by the image of his father. In his father he not 
only recognizes the success of masculinity, but also threats 
and reproaches concerning sexuality. The father is imagined 
as forcing Denis on toward sexual gratification with Blanche 
and at the same time making it as uncomfortable as possible. 
This is a symbolization of Denis’ mixed feelings about his 
father; he is a man who both encourages and restrains his 
son’s impulses. Fatherly authority is both the eternal symbol 
of the gratification of the flesh and the cause of childhood 
sexual fear. It is because of this tension within himself that 
Denis constructs the ambiguous Maletroit, a man who is 
evil and beautiful and manly, and who controls Denis’ fu- 
ture by his threat of marriage or death. As a result of his 
fear of sex, Denis has conducted himself through a dangerous 
and phantastic world, a world in which his fear will be ul- 
timately dispelled by repeated fearful adventures. 

Part III - The agonies of indecision and the final grati- 
fication of desire. After Maletroit leaves the chapel the girl 
turns on Denis with flashing eyes. ‘‘And what sir,’’ she de- 
mands, ‘‘may be the meaning of all this?’’ ‘‘God knows.”’ an- 
swers Denis, ‘‘I am prisoner in this house, which seems full 
of mad people. More I know not; and nothing do I under- 
stand.’’ ‘‘And pray how came you here?’’ she asks ; and after 
telling her as briefly as he can, Denis adds, ‘‘For the rest 
perhaps you will follow my example, and tell me the answer 
to all these riddles, and what, in God’s name, is like to be the 
end of it.’’ Blanche gives him the details of the circumstance, 
and Denis, in a great show of honor to hide his fear, leads 
the girl back to Maletroit in the apartment without, and re- 
fuses to marry her, all the while insisting on her beauty and 
purity. Here again Denis is retreating from the humiliation 
of Maletroit because of his fear of the sexual act, but one 
senses that he is aware of the imminence of the crucial choice ; 
and his protest is only a mockery of himself. His fear even 
leads him to challenge Maletroit to a duel; one manhood 
against the other, an attempt to destroy his father and relieve 
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himself of the demands upon him. He relapses quickly, of 
course, into the depths of the needed humiliation as Maletroit 
makes even more vivid the dangers that await him. With a 
bow the old man leaves the young couple alone to decide 
whether to become married or not. 

Blanche now exhibits an attraction and sympathy for 
Denis: ‘‘You shall not die, you shall marry me after all,”’ 
she cries. She is asking to be taken, but Denis refuses: ‘‘I 
am afraid that you underrate the difficulty, madam. What 
you may be too generous to refuse, I may be too proud to 
accept.’’ At these words Blanche bursts into tears, and Denis, 
thrown into acute discomfort, sits ‘‘playing with the guard 
of his rapier,’’ examining his maleness, wondering what to 
do with it. They remain silent for a long interval, during 
which Denis takes notice of certain details in the apartment. 


‘‘There were such wide spaces between furniture . .. the 
light fell so badly and cheerlessly over all . . . he had never 
seen a church so vast, nor a tomb so melancholy . . . He 


stared into shadowy corners until he imagined they were 
swarming with horrible animals; and every now and again 
he awoke with a start, to remember that his last two hours 
were running, and death was on the march.’’ 

These details of his fear and the danger he is in are 
in contrast with his reaction to Blanche. He begins to notice 
her more and more now, and she is, for him, ‘‘so plump and 
yet so fine, with a warm brown skin, and the most beautiful 
hair .. .’’ Her hands ‘‘looked infinately caressing.’’ The 
death alternative would certainly remove the task before 
him, but his desire for Blanche is increasing and about to 
replace the desire for death. However, he is still fearful of 
his acceptance by Blanche, still fearful that he is incapable 
of taking her. His long speech to her rationalizes his posi- 
tion; he insists the pleasures of the world are illusory, that 
no matter what one achieves in life, death will erase all suc- 
cess forever. Denis is attempting to justify his fears by deny- 
ing the importance of manly accomplishments. ‘‘When a 
man is in a fair way and sees all life open in front of him, 
he seems to himself to make a very important figure in the 
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world. His horse whinnies to him; the trumpets blow and 
the girls look out of the window as he rides into the town 
before his company; he receives many assurances of trust 
and regard - sometimes by express in a letter - sometimes 
face to face, with persons of great consequence falling on 
his neck. It is not wonderful if his head is turned for a time. 
But once he is dead, were he as brave as Hercules or as wise 
as Solomon, he is soon forgotten . . . death is a dark and 
dusty corner, where a man gets into his tomb and has the 
door shut after him till the judgment day.’’ 

This passage is also remarkable as a kind of analog to 
Denis’ personality conflict as it has been revealed so far 
in his dream. Strangely enough, his surname can be trans- 
lated as ‘‘in a fair way,’’ and he does have all life open in 
front of him. We learned earlier that Denis swaggers, and 
this characteristic is echoed here as, ‘‘he seems to himself to 
make a very important figure in the world.’’ His head is 
turned by the desire to express his manliness with Blanche, 
but he is about to get into his tomb and have the door shut 
after him. 

Blanche now openly expresses her desire for him, but 
adds, ‘‘ . . . if you should go back from your word already 
given, I would no more marry you than I would marry my 
uncle’s groom.’’ Denis has put himself in a most uncom- 
fortable situation, a situation in which the object of his in- 
stincts both wants and rejects him, in which he both wants 
and refuses her. Denis constructs this discomfort in order 
to achieve the purpose of his phantasy. The more difficult 
his task becomes, the greater the pleasure anticipated will 
be. His masochistic instinct is identical with his sexual in- 
stinct. The pleasure of physical fulfillment can only occur as 
a result of sufferings. 

The predicament is resolved irrationally, suddenly, or- 
gastically. ‘‘The daylight kept flooding insensibly out of 
the east, which was soon to grow incandescent and cast up 
that red-hot cannon-ball, the rising sun.’’ ‘‘With a swift, 
uncertain, passionate utterance,’’ Denis says, ‘‘ Blanche, you 
have seen whether I fear death. You must know well enough 
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that I would as gladly leap out of that window into the empty 
air as to lay a finger on you withyout your free and full 
consent.’’ And in the final, orgastic moment of the dream 
Denis takes ‘‘her supple body in his arms,’’ and covers ‘‘her 
wet face with kisses.’’ 

The erotic nature of this story is further attested by the 
coincidence between certain particulars of Denis’ problem 
and the translations of the names of the characters. We have 
auready noticed the occurrence of the English equivalent 
of Denis’ surname. He is ‘‘in a fair way,’’ he is at the stage 
when his self, his maleness demands to be expressed. The 
name of Denis’ rival, or more appropriately his ‘‘other self,’’ 
Florimond de Champdivers, can be translated loosely as a 
‘‘flourishing, worldly man of many opportunities or careers.’’ 
It is this kind of personality that Denis desires, and thus 
he substitutes himself in his dream for Florimond de Champ- 
divers. Sire, of course, means lord or master; and one of 
the many possible translations of Maletroit is ‘‘evilly strict’’. 
As a father figure for Denis in his dream, the old man clearly 
exercises mastery over Denis; a mastery that is, for him, both 
evil and strict. However, Maletroit can also be translated as 
‘‘difficultly tight;’’ and the obvious erotic connotation of 
this phrase can be applied to Denis’ feelings about Blanche 
de Maletroit. And, finally, I should hardly need to mention, 
at this point, the similarity between our young hero’s Chris- 
tian name and the organ of male sexuality. 
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In the field of ‘‘Culture and Personality’, one of the 
important concepts employed by the proponents of the genetic 
approach concerns the practice of breast feeding or nursing. 
(3) The genetic approach holds that the culturally determined 
techniques of infant rearing are crucial in the formation of 
character, and among these techniques breast feeding is im- 
portant both intrinsically and also as a prime index of the 
prevailing syndrome of child rearing practices. The prev- 
alance of breast feeding; its duration; its emotional quality ; 
the suddenness/gradualness and toughness/gentleness of 
weaning, are all considered important variables to be con- 
sulted in describing or predicting character. (1) 

The striking rapidity with which American mothers of 
middle and upper socio-economic strata took to the schedule, 
scale, formula, and other impersonal appurtances and tech- 
niques of infant rearing has been remarked (2) as have the 
presumed psychopathological consequences of this deperson- 
alization of the mother-child relationship (4). Some incon- 
sistencies in the evidence (6) and some data which tend to 
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refute the importance of nursing for character formation (7) 
have also been reported.* 

The subject of this report is the contents of two copies 
of a mass publishing venture called Baby Post, ‘‘The Maga- 
zine All About Babies.’’ The material reported on substanti- 
ates what some observers have characterized as the typical 
(middle class) American attitude toward breast feeding. 
While this evidence is only impressionistic, it does point out 
a fertile area where a comprehensive content analysis along 
similar lines might yield more conclusive results. 

The fine print on the editorial page of Baby Post states 
that it is distributed ‘‘through super markets, department 
stores, diaper services, hospitals, dairies, and through sub- 
scriptions.’’ Since the magazine is given away more often 
than purchased and gain financial support largely from the 
many advertisements it carries, we expect there to be a bias 
on the part of its producers to emphasize material with com- 
mercial tie-in value. Even with this consideration in mind, 


*Much of the skepticism on these points has originated with so- 
ciologists who are professionally suspicious of causal explanations of 
human development which concentrate on an early and limited period 
of life to the neglect of later significant events. Some of the confusion 
in interpreting the influence of nursing is no doubt due to the statisti- 
cally simplistic tendency to treat nursing behavior as a simple linear 
phenomenon. A continum is set up by both advocates and crities of 
the genetic hypothesis which ranges from ‘‘no nursing’’ at one end to 
‘*extended nursing’’ at the other. When significant linear correlations 
cannot be found between values for nursing as a variable computed 
as above and various measures of character, the hypothesis that there 
is a relevant connection between the two is rejected. Since some re- 
searches suggest that weaning should take place after an optimum 
period of nursing lasting from 8-10 months (until baby’s teeth erupt), 
then prolonged nursing may well resemble too brief nursing in that 
both may be conducive to frustration through oral nongratification, 
and the like. Research which conceptualizes nursing as a variable with 
curvilinear consequences sloping away on either side of an optimum 


may be expected to clear up some of the present confusion. (5) 

*This essay is based upon observations made for a larger study of 
child bearing and child rearing as they differ between individuals and 
cultures, undertaken with a supporting grant from the Graduate School 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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the cavalier treatment given breast feeding is striking. The 
writer is also aware that a giveaway product cannot have 
attributed to it, as can a priced article, an attractiveness for 
its purchasers which connotes a congruence between the at- 
titudes it pronounces and the cultural expectations of the 
audience which supports it. However, it may be argued that 
this magazine has been shaped through its editors’ sensi- 
tivities to appeal to and have an impact upon a maximum seg- 
ment of the audience which spends the budget in the babies 
goods market. Since the readership, consisting of the parents 
of new babies, is such that it turns over every couple of years, 
the successful formula governing contents, once discovered, 
may be repeated with cyclical regularity. What does such a 
magazine communicate to its audience about breast feeding, 
and what does this indirectly tell us about the orientation of 
its audience ? 

The following remarks pertain to the issue of Baby Post 
for March 1957, the subject matter treated in the order of 
their occurance in the magazine. 

1. On p. 11 begins an article by the Magazine’s Medi- 
cal Editor entitled ‘‘ Assisting At the Birth of a Baby.’’ Tak- 
ing off from a newspaper story about a woman who delivered 
her own baby, the author asks, ‘‘In case of an emergency, 
could you deliver your own baby, or assist at the birth of 
another woman’s child?’’ The material in this article, de- 
signed to prepare the reader for such contingencies, was taken 
from articles prepared for the Civilian Defense Administra- 
tion by Subcommittees of the American Medical Association. 

Following a skillful summary of the conventional tech- 
niques of delivering babies we find these sentences. 


You can give the mother something to drink - tea, coffee, milk 
or soup. Give nothing to the baby unless you are completely cut 
off from any trained personnel. In that case, you will have to 


prevent baby from starving by dropping a very small amount of 
water, slightly sugared, into his mouth with a medicine dropper. 
(p. 20) 


The suggestion that you might audaciously consider giv- 
ing the newborn sustenance only ‘‘if cut off from trained 
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personnel,’’ the notion that you will be able to prevent baby 
from starving with sugared water, and the expectation that 
drinkable water, sugar, and medicine droppers would be 
available in emergencies are very interesting. Most intrigu- 
ing, however, is the mystery of what happened to the mother 
and her natural food supply: mention of both her and her 
breast milk is conspicuously missing. 

2. An important problem related to the nursing of the 
young, namely weaning, is the subject of a treatment on p. 
14. The title of this article, however, is ‘‘Weaning From 
Bottle to Cup.’’ The reasonable and enlightened attitude of 
the article is revealed by these lines. ‘‘It is generally agreed 
today in the medical world, that babies have a very definite 
need to suck. . . . It is for this very reason parents are ad- 
vised not to wean baby until he shows a readiness and will- 
ingness to give up his bottle.’’ Here again an implicit agree- 
ment not to acknowledge the existence of breast feeding ap- 
pears to be in effect. 

3. Lest we think this is a conspiracy, it must be admit- 
ted that the third and last item of relevance in this issue is 
a picture of a mother nursing her child. This occurs in a 
two page layout entitled the ‘‘A B C’s of Baby Feeding’’ 
which consists of sixteen pictures in a contrapuntal double 
column arrangement with a running marginal text. Although 
this item is listed in the table of contents as an article, it ac- 
tually is an advertisement for baby food produced by a manu- 
facturer of same. Following the first eight vignettes of happy 
babies in varying postures and a text which asks and answers 
questions about the reasons for his vigor, we come to picture 
9, the aforementioned one of suckling, and the text states: 


‘*Since the beginning of man, milk has been baby’s first and 


finest food.’’ 


In the adjoining column, picture 10 shows a doctor talking to 
the same mother who is sitting in bed with her child, and the 
text says: 

‘*Doctor and mother should decide whether breast or bottle feed- 


ing is better for baby.’ 
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Although it was granted that milk has, since the beginning 
of man, been baby’s first and finest food, it nevertheless ap- 
pears that there should be a medical consultation to deter- 
mine whose milk is better for baby. But why this attention 
to baby’s first food by the maker of baby’s subsequent foods ? 
Picture 11 shows mother, baby in her arms, conferring with 
a doctor in his office. 


‘*Soon the doctor will recommend additional foods - perhaps 


strained orange juice. 
Picture 12 shows mother administering drops to baby. 


‘*Baby’s vitamins A and D are usually boosted by daily vita- 
min drops.’’ 


Picture 13, the only one using a drawing rather than a photo- 
graph, shows a baby grinning in happy anticipation of a spoon 
approaching his mouth. 


‘‘Then comes a red-letter day . . . when baby gets his first solid 
from a spoon.’’ 


Picture 14 shows baby crying as he balks at the approaching 
spoon. 


‘*What’s this - he looks so unhappy! Not really - just a bit 
puzzled at this new way of eating.’’ 


Picture 15 finally explains why it was necessary to start this 
story of the A B C’s of baby feeding with baby’s drinking of 
milk - the only reference to the human female’s capacity to 
nurse her young which appears in this entire issue (and that 
found in a commercially rather than editorially prepared 
piece). It has also answered the question of which is better 
for baby, breast or bottle feeding. Baby is contentedly taking 
a bottle. 


‘*After all, up to this point he’s been sucking his food through 
a nipple.’’ 
Having reminded us of this idiocyncracy of food ingestion 
on the part of the very young so as to brace us for some small 
resistance to solid feeding, picture 16 shows baby having 
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a spoon inserted in his mouth and concludes: 


‘*Put a spoonful into his mouth and gently level it off against 
his upper gum and lip. MMM - not bad!’’ 


A couple of months after the above observation were 
made, I decided that some minimal check should be made 
upon the representativeness of the material seen in only one 
issue. The May 1957 issue was accordingly inspected with 
this result. 

1. Of several dozen pictures of babies, only two show 
baby eating. Both of these occur in the advertisements of 
different makers of baby foods and in both baby is being 
fed via spoon. Five pictures are printed in a feature showing 
snapshots sent in by readers, and in one of these a child of 
about four is holding a bottle of water for a younger sibling. 

2. Five articles are listed in the table of contents. One 
of these is the already mentioned readers’ snapshots and one 
is a collection of miscellaneous baby tips. Of the three re- 
maining legitimate articles, one is ‘‘Your Baby’s Eyes’’; an- 
other ‘‘Please - Doctor What is Going to Happen to Me?’’; 
and the last, about induced labor, ‘‘Would You Like to ‘Fix’ 
The Birthday Of Your Baby?’’ 

3. On the back inside cover appears a half-column ad- 
vertisement for plastic breast shields. A photograph shows 
a nude female torso, the breasts adorned by the advertised 
product. An authority symbol, a nurse, is drawn in a pose 
which has her addressing the reader. And the manufacturer’s 
message claims that his product, ‘‘minimizes incidence of 
sore, cracked and fissured nipples! Eliminates messy oint- 
ments, gauze pads and medication!’’ 

4. On page 21 there is an advertisement for a product 
called Safe-T-Tilt. This is, to my knowledge, the contem- 
porary ultimate in impersonal, merchanized baby feeding, 
surpassing even the specially designed bottle-holding pillow. 
Safe-T-Tilt is a crane-like device which suspends the bottle 
via a series of jointed pipes. The commercial reads, ‘‘Safe- 
T-Tilt can be adjusted to the proper tilt to assure an even 
flow of milk down to the last drop and to reduce the possi- 
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bility of the baby taking air with the milk. Suspended from 
the spring-clip holder, away from the unsanitary objects. 
Safe-T-Tilt is sanitary. $4.95 ppd.’’ 


As Gorer and others have suggested, the considerable at- 
tention paid to the female bosom in bathing suit modeling, 
pin-ups, Hollywood starlet promotion, motion picture adver- 
tising, and throughout the American culture as an aestheti- 
cally attractive and erotically provocative item of anatomy is 
not fortuitous. It may be understood, in part, as a pattern 
of delayed gratification on the part of those who have been 
reared in a scientific, sanitary, and non-mammalian milieu 
such as is found in the pages of ‘‘The Magazine All About 
Babies’’. 


Dept. of Sociology & Anthropology 
Univ. of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Victor Hugo’s Identifications 


by 


Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


A wit once claimed that psychoanalysis has done no more 
than modify the familiar rule of thumb, ‘‘Tell me what you 
eat and I’ll tell you what you are,’’ into ‘‘Tell me with whom 
you unconsciously identify and I'll tell you what you have 
become.’’ In groping for his point, the jokester overlooked 
only three factors: Eating (that is, incorporating) has deeper 
connections with identifications than he assumed; identifi- 
cations per se explain nothing unless the inner conflict pre- 
ceding the identification is clarified; identfications are of 
different types: ‘‘leading’’ and ‘‘misleading.’’ (1) 

The futility of mechanically hunting down a specific 
person’s identifications in the vain hope of thus ‘‘explaining’’ 
that individual is demonstrated once again in Andre Maurois’ 
recent biography of Victor Hugo, OLYMPIO (Harper, 1956). 

The book’s jacket informs the reader that he holds in 
his hand ‘‘a magnificent, full-blooded’’ biography. Actually, 
the book consists of a collection of facts unilluminated by any 
trace of understanding. But from these facts the analytically 
informed reader can cull certain recognizable identifications 
and repetitions in the life of the greatest of French poets, 
even though these repetitions are ‘‘slippery,’’ to say the least. 

Here are some of these ‘‘obvious’’ repetitions : 


I. MARRIAGE 


The marriage of Hugo’s parents was a peculiar one. Af- 
ter his parents had spent only a few years together, his mother 
refused to fulfill her marital duties. From this time on, his 
mother and father lived apart, although there was never a 
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divorce. Madame Hugo took a lover, Colonel Lahorie, a man 
whose political opposition to Napoleon I made him a per- 
petual fugitive. Sheltered by Madame Hugo, Lahorie man- 
aged to survive until after the Russian campaign, when he 
was finally executed. In the meantime, Hugo’s father lived 
for two decades with his sweetheart, Catherine Thomas. 
Years later, Hugo himself was confronted with a similar situ- 
ation. He married Adele Foucher; a few short years after 
the marriage, she refused to fulfill her marital duties and took 
a lover, the critic Sainte-Beuve. Again, although the marriage 
was not a marriage, there was no divorce. For fifty years, 
Hugo lived with his sweetheart, Juliette Drouet. In both 
marriages — that of the father and of the son — the frigid 
wife refused sex because she was annoyed by her husband’s 
hyperpotency. 


Il. RELATION TO NAPOLEON 


Lahorie, Madame Hugo’s lover, seconded by Ma- 
dame Hugo herself, instilled in the child Victor hatred for 
the tyrant Napoleon. During the ascendency of the ‘‘little’’ 
Napoleon (Napoleon III), Hugo shifted from an initial friend- 
liness which reflected his father’s attitude towards the Na- 
poleonic dynasty to a bitter and implacable hatred. Lahorie 
triumphed in the end, for Hugo imitated that perpetual fugi- 
tive by becoming one himself. He spent nineteen years in 
exile on the isle of Guernsey. Like Lahorie, too, he would not 
modify his position ; he refused to accept an amnesty. 


Ill. RELATION TO THE PERPETUAL SWEETHEART 


In one way the son’s attitude towards his perpetual 
sweetheart differed from that of his father towards Catherine 
Thomas. Catherine spent eighteen years in ‘‘servitude’’ to 
the elder Hugo, but when Madame Hugo died, Hugo re- 
warded Catherine with a marriage ceremony. The death of 
Victor Hugo’s wife changed Juliette Drouet’s status in only 
a minor respect: she became the mistress of his household. 
The association had by that time lasted nearly fifty years, but 
there was no marriage. 
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This lack of congruity in what is otherwise an identical 
pattern can be explained. The inner meaning of the relation- 
ship was not the same in the two men, nor was the person- 
ality structure of the two women. This ‘‘break in identifica- 
tion’’ immediately indicates how futile the mechanical ap- 
proach to the problem of identification really is. 

Catherine was an aggressive shrew; she kept the elder 
Hugo completely under her thumb. Juliette was a deeply 
masochistic and self-sacrificing woman. Weak men reward 
female tyrants, but tend to take further toll of submissive- 
ness by giving rein to their own defensive cruelty toward the 
weak woman. 

Of course, one could adduce a more banal argument: 
Catherine was still a young woman when Madame Hugo 
died, while the same turning point in Victor Hugo’s life came 
when Juliette was old. The argument evaporates in the face 
of the fact that Victor Hugo’s debt of gratitude was immeas- 
urably greater: Juliette had saved his life during the coup 
d’etat of 1851. He sent her flowery words on their fiftieth 
anniversary, but he did not marry her. 

Even masochism has its limits. Juliette at length became 
embittered by Hugo’s constant affairs (these continued until 
his death at the age of eighty-three) and by his tastless ex- 
hibition of poems written to another woman. 

This streak of defensive cruelty in Hugo’s dealings with 
a person who had sacrificed her life for him can only be 
clarified by taking the poet’s ‘‘leading’’ identification into 
consideration. The latter, as in all writers (2), was with the 
masochistically mistreated. In the Oedipal camouflage, La- 
horie (as Madame Hugo’s lover) was the model; underlying 
this was the identification with the persecuted, masochistic 
Lahorie (as perpetual fugitive). All of Hugo’s novels testify 
to his monolithic identification with the underdog. All his 
life Hugo defended the poor and maltreated. As his defense, 
he instituted his furious pseudo-aggressive attacks against in- 
justice. 

Unless one disentangles this ‘‘leading’’ from the many 
‘*misleading’’ (hence defensive) identifications visible from 
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Hugo’s history, his life remains incomprehensible. Without 
this distinction, one can neither understand the unending 
masochistic suffering materialized in his wife’s rejecting atti- 
tude, nor decipher his cruelty towards poor Juliette. The 
irony of the situation consists of the fact that Juliette’s most 
heroic deed — the saving of Hugo’s life in 1851 — was un- 
consciously seized upon by Hugo as the ‘‘quasi-moral conno- 
tation’’ (3) which justified his failure to marry her. By rescu- 
ing Hugo, Juliette became (intrapsychically) Hugo’s mother— 
the woman who had sheltered and protected Lahorie. Isn’t it 
moral to abstain from incest? 

At bottom, Victor Hugo expressed the primum movens 
of his life in an aphoristic dictum: ‘‘Melancholy (mood) is 
the pleasure of being sad.”’ 


251 Central Park West 
New York 24, New York 
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A Psychoanalytic Approach to the 
Mental Health Team 


by 


Emanuel K. Schwartz, Ph.D., D.S.Sc. 


Historically, the study and treatment of behavior dis- 
orders in this country began in institutional settings. Although 
the first diagnostic and treatment clinic was established at a 
university by a psychologist, physicians and social workers 
participated actively. As the child guidance and mental 
health movements grew, the concept of the clinic team was 
evolved and later formalized in the term ‘orthopsychia- 
try’ (1). Its semantic bias reflects medical domination of 
the mental health team which has persisted for more than a 
quarter of a century. The member professions in the mental 
health family, psychiatry, psychology and social work, have 
developed independently and jointly. Interesting interpro- 
fessional and interpersonal dynamics have arisen which I wish 
here to explore. 

First, I want to discuss that great American myth, The 
Team, especially as it appears in the field of mental health. 
We all know what a team is. Much American folklore since 
the days of the Founding Fathers surrounds the team idea. 
‘“If we don’t hang together, we’ll all hang separately.’’ Chil- 
dren know that being part of the team is part of being an 
American. This myth affects all walks of life: the family, 
sports, the military and government. Commerce and indus- 
try, as well as the professions, have gotten on the bandwagon. 
‘‘Let’s pull together!’’ ‘‘Our factory is one great big team!”’ 
‘‘We are one happy family.’’ ‘‘Let’s act like a team.’’ ‘‘The 
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team is the thing!’’ ‘‘The team is more important than the 
individuals who constitute it.’’ 

Formerly a man (or woman) was paid for the quality 
and quantity of work he did. Nowadays many workers are 
rewarded for the kind of persons they are rather than for 
their productivity. Riesman puts it pointedly as follows: 

‘*‘What matters about the individual in today’s economy 
is less his capacity to produce than his capacity to be a mem- 
ber of a team. Business and professional success now de- 
pends much more than ever before on one’s ability to work 
in a team. .. ; the man who works too hard... (or too 
well?) is almost ... unwelcome .. . (2, p. 236).’’ 

The issue on the entire social scene is complicated fur- 
ther by the conflict between rugged individualism and con- 
formity, the recognition of difference and the demand for 
sameness, the quest for originality, creativity, initiative and 
inventiveness and the prizing of mediocrity. In business, 
it takes the form of a harried search for something new - 
that has been successful before. 

In the field of mental health, medicine has rigidly held 
to the concept of a mechanically functioning team. As an 
operational goal, it ignores the best interests of the ‘‘mem- 
bers of the team’’ and of the people served. In the indis- 
ciplinary clinic team a kind of benevolent conspiracy exists 
which confuses equality with sameness and difference, thus 
reinforcing tendencies toward antagonistic cooperation. 

Lately there is a beginning recognition of the new reality 
that general clinic practice is no longer the work of a team 
in the traditional sense. Flexibility in practice seems to be a 
response to necessities, even though individual professionals 
and groups of individuals seem to resist change and deny 
realities. Once upon a time, non-physicians could not be- 
come members even of the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation (3). With membership, however, the struggle on the 
part of the non-physician against second-class citizenship and 
for real equality in organizational as well as work situations 
is no less necessary. The issue is stil] the same whether one 
says team, teamwork, interdisciplinary effort or team inten- 
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tion, if what is meant is essentially the old hierarchical set-up. 

All mental health workers believe in cooperation. They 
recognize that human behavior, human welfare and wellbeing 
are extremely complicated and that continuing consultation 
with other professionals is vital. No one profession, no less 
one professional has the answers. In different settings, the 
psychiatrist, the psychologist and the social worker have done 
the same things and different things. But when the non- 
physician has been called upon to do individual adult thera- 
py, the physician has asserted his leadership, his responsibili- 
ty, his uniqueness, his right to supervise the non-physician 
(4, 5, 6). As a consequence, intrateam hostility has often be- 
come acute. 

Only recently has there been so much assertion and 
challenge of leadership. Social workers generally have not 
questioned the claim of the physician to leadership of the 
team. The challenge comes mostly from psychologists. Many 
feel that the problem has become not so much a matter of 
who is competent and who shall do the work, as who shall 
be leader. The physician has been willing, under his control, 
to let trained non-physicians not only do psychotherapy, but 
in some instances even teach physicians how to do therapy 
and supervise their treatment of patients. But the physician 
must be the acknowledged leader. 

Few want to give leadership, but many want to take it. 
Leadership with regard to psychotherapy is a crucial problem 
and it derives, in part, from rigid adherence to the team idea 
in child therapy settings superimposed on adult treatment 
requirements. The implicit power situation leads to overt 
and covert interprofessional hostilities, and hampers meeting 
the social responsibility with regard to mental health needs 
of so large a segment of our population (7). 

Appeal to feelings of shame - the public will be dis- 
turbed by any struggle for interprofessional clarification - 
will not alter the realities. Consideration of the economic 
and social prestige factors merely confuses the issue, since 
it does not place primary emphasis on the interests of the 
public. Psychiatrists lay claim, with justification, to the legal 
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right to administer drugs, give shock, or perform psycho- 
surgery. Non-physicians in considering their right to do psy- 
chological therapy reject the destructive though, to be sure, 
not illegal practice of psychotherapy by non-psychiatrically 
trained physicians. Even ‘‘regular psychiatric training’’ (8, 
p. 816) often does not include the kind of grounding in psy- 
chotherapy that can be considered adequate. 

‘*Until quite recently, the graduate doctor and psychia- 
trist-to-be had little formal training in those aspects of social 
science theory which could enrich his skills as a practising 
psychiatrist (9, p. 9).”’ 

No one denies the necessity for proper evaluation, 
whether it is called diagnosis or by some other name. As 
much as possible needs to be known about a person from 
various points of view : physical condition and history ; psycho- 
and socio-dynamics; interpersonal relations; psycho-sanity 
and psychopathology ; and the nature of the reality situation 
in which the person finds himself at the moment, as a con- 
sequence of his history of experiences. The psychiatrist, 
psychologist and social worker can cooperate in reaching this 
rounded picture. But the treatment process, in the case of 
the adult especially, is in the hands of only one person, the 
therapist, whether he is a physician or non-physician. I refer 
here specifically to such situations where all ‘‘members of 
the team’’ have training and competence to do psycho- 
therapy. From an operational viewpoint, the position of 
psychiatry that the responsibility of the non-physician is 
limited (8), is erroneous. The non-physician’s responsibility 
(like that of the physician) is limited only by his compe- 
tence. Both have the responsibility to do the best they can. 

Professional workers in the field of mental health have 
learned how to consult one another. We must cooperate in 
the patients’ interest, and continuous consultation, regardless 
of the discipline of the therapist, is the ideal practise of 
psychotherapy. Nevertheless, there must be no implication 
that only one kind of person is able to do psychotherapy. 
Interprofessional activity will result in fuller awareness of 
the contributions of the others, but this does not mean that 
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skills of each discipline need to be rank-ordered. A primary 
function of each discipline is successfully to interpret to the 
members of the other disciplines its skills, capacities and 
potentialities not only with regard to background but speci- 
fically with regard to psychotherapy. In this connection, the 
psychologist has been most outspoken, the psychiatrist most 
resistant, and the social worker most indifferent. 

To be sure we must pay attention to the special skills 
of each discipline. But beyond the roles each professional 
brings with him, there is a particular competence in psycho- 
therapy based upon specialty training. Psychotherapy, of 
itself, is distinctive. To be a trained psychotherapist, to be 
able to do dynamic reconstructive psychological work is 
sufficient warrant to help those who are in need of help. 
It is really of little consequence if additionally the physician 
knows the physical organism from birth to death, the psycholo- 
gist knows tests and research technique, and the social work- 
er the nature of community organization. The issue revolves 
about competence in psychological therapy, and this has 
to do with training above and beyond that of medicine, 
psychology and social work. Without specific training in 
psychotherapy, the individual may have special competences, 
but not to do psychotherapy. Quackery, then, is a matter 
of intraprofessional ethics and public education. 

We have already touched on the psychodynamics of the 
three professions and their interaction, that is, the group 
dynamics of the mental health family. I do not have in mind 
a particular psychiatrist, a particular psychologist and a par- 
ticular social worker, or a specific setting. This is a com- 
posite, a figment, and all resemblance to anyone living or 
dead is purely coincidental. What makes the workers in the 
mental health field tick, and what is the nature of their pro- 
fessional (and personal) transactions? 

Traditionally, the education and re-education of the 
child were in the hands of non-medical specialists, such as 
educators, social workers, child psychologists and members 
of the family, especially the mother. With the advent of ortho- 
psychiatry in this country, some thirty years ago, the physi- 
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cian has become involved. So long as the team was limited 
to the children’s clinic, there was iittle or no interprofes- 
sional difficulty. Although the physician assumed _leader- 
ship, in many places the actual work of evaluating patients, 
selecting those to be accepted for treatment, and ultimately 
even managing most of the therapy was in the hands of non- 
physicians. Real conflict did not arise until the last decade, 
in part because the team until after World War II consisted 
generally of one man, the physician, and two women. A 
struggle for leadership under such circumstances is unlikely. 
After all, in a male dominated culture such as ours, the man 
presumes leadership. And so the subordinate role went to 
the women on the team, regardless of who did the real work, 
who had the real experience, who assumed the real responsi- 
bility, and who possessed the real competence. 

Some confirmation of the importance of the social role 
of male and female, which is still decisive concerning es- 
pecially the social worker, is to be found in a recent investi- 
gation of the course of psychotherapy. The patients of the 
study verablized more about passive experiences, particular- 
ly those indicating positive dependency, rather than about 
active experiences, whether positive or negative. The investi- 
gators suggest: ‘‘The greater pre-occupation of the therapists 
in our sample [as well as the patients] with passivity may 
be related to the fact that the sample consisted of women 
therapists who were, with but one exception, social workers. 
In this study we had an insufficient number of cases avail- 
able in which mothers were seen by men (or by psychiatrists) 
to test whether this trend characterizes only women thera- 
pists (or perhaps only social workers) (10, p. 19).’’ 

Since World War II, the distribution of the sexes on the 
clinic team has changed to a new constellation: two men, 
the physician and the psychologist, and one woman, the social 


worker. 

Three historical forces have coincided, then, to disrupt 
the dynamics of the traditional mental health team: 1. the 
changed sexual constitution of the mental health triangle 
because of a large influx of male psychologists into the field 
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(11); 2. increased training and specialization in clinical 
procedures among psychologists who were given impetus to 
do adult psychotherapy in the military services; 3. the 
shift of center from the child clinic to the adult clinic. The 
new disequilibrated dynamics have resulted in challenge and 
counterchallenge. 

Let us examine some of the individual dynamics. The 
physician feels he is chief of the mental health team because 
of his medical training. He has seen human beings from birth 
to death, and has been oriented to the total patient. The 
psychiatrist claims to be top man on the mental health totem 
pole because of these special considerations: 1. Only the 
physician is competent to do psychological diagnosis and 
psychological therapy. When non-physicians perform such 
services, they must be under the supervision of the physician. 
2. To allow anyone but a physician to assume equality, re- 
gardless of his competence, is to encourage quackery. 3. 
The major concern of the physician is the welfare of people ; 
no one else has a social conscience. 4. Mental illness and, 
therefore, mental health are the legitimate domain of medi- 
cine alone. 5. The medical man has a divine calling, he 
is chosen; and what takes place in psychotherapy is ‘‘pos- 
sibly a miracle’’ (12, p. 28). 

I am reminded of Jones’ paper, ‘‘The God Complex: 
The Belief That One Is God And The Resulting Character 
Traits’’ (13). It was Freud who pointed out clearly that 
inaccessibility, cultishness, and a cloud of mystery tradition- 
ally surrounded medicine and medical psychotherapy (14). 
They are part of this syndrome. Moreover, certain factors 
inherent in doing psychotherapy foster feelings of superiority, 
and the constant exercise of authority tends to make unreal- 
istic the feelings about one’s own authority. Marmor indi- 
cates that this is an occupational hazard which is not re- 
stricted only to the psychiatrist (15). But the person who 
acts like the all-knowing father, sees with the third eye, 
listens with the third ear and talks in strange tongues, de- 
velops characteristics of omnipotence and omniscience which 
are a compound of grandiosity and arrogance. Jones observes 
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that such people become interested in psychic phenomena, 
occultism and astrology. A recent book by an analyst sug- 
gests the hypothesis that some of what he finds in the head 
of his patient, he put there telepathically (16). 

The female social worker has a defined role in our 
culture. But her submissiveness is increased by the pattern 
of supervision in her training. In social agencies, crutches are 
continually provided to encourage her dependency. She runs 
to the supervisor, or runs to the head supervisor, or runs 
to the psychiatrist. She is fearful of independent thinkers 
and doers, and finds it more comfortable to be dependent. 
Although the social worker repeatedly has taken the respon- 
sibility and actually may do the work of leadership in certain 
settings, rarely does it occur to her to be assertive enough to 
demand equality, real equality in terms of competence with 
the medical profession. She may do intake, screening, therapy 
and supervision; have community contacts, knowledge of 
community resources and make referrals; do administration 
and training; very often she may have more ability and re- 
sponsibility in the management of the child clinic than the 
psychiatrist who is the chief. The inequity is sponsored even 
by social workers who have sometimes demanded the physi- 
cian’s signature on formal communications from another so- 
cial agency. 

Social workers lack understanding and acceptance of 
their own specialty. They seem confused in identification. 
Some want to deny the title case worker or social worker. 
Others want to become psychotherapists but are afraid to 
say so. Their professional organizations are opposed to 
psychiatric social workers doing psychotherapy. The social 
work schools claim they teach their students to do casework, 
not psychotherapy ; their dynamic insight is only a necessary 
tool to do casework, not psychotherapy. The switch from 
giving material aid to counselling services has created serious 
transitional problems. As we know, the psychiatric social 
worker does only part of social services, which include, among 
others, adoption, social security, welfare and community or- 
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ganization. Workers engaged in such activities are often not 
interested in psychotherapy. 

The social worker has difficulty in understanding and 
explaining the difference between casework, counselling and 
therapy. Variations in levels of training and competence be- 
devil the profession. Sometimes the social worker rejects 
her own background. A social worker in training as a psycho- 
therapist refused to interview the patient of another therapist, 
who had some realistic family problem which needed to be 
evaluated for community referral. She said she was now 
no longer a caseworker but a psychotherapist. A group of 
ministers approached a psychiatrist for therapy. He refused 
them because, he said, they were too religious to be treated ; 
what they really needed was a social worker. 

Social workers come out of school with limited security. 
They have been taught that security lies in the development 
of protective coloration in a static environment under the 
aegis of the psychiatrist. Thus, social workers have become 
deferers. They are non-militant; they do not want to assert 
themselves; perhaps, in part, because they do not have 
strong organizational backing. They seek the approval of 
the powerful father figure; the supervising psychiatrist has 
the final word. Psychiatric social workers, too, encourage 
the caste system. They accept their passivity, but feel a cut 
above the others, which increases separation among social 
workers. They feel they are superior to the mass of social 
workers who have not had psychiatric experience. But the 
lack of self-esteem compels the social worker to accept her 
position as low man (or woman) on the mental health totem 
pole. 

In the clinic triangle, which is really a reconstruction of 
the oedipal situation in the mental health family, the social 
worker defers, the psychiatrist feels threatened, and the 
psychologist is rebellious. In her security maneuver, the 
social worker passively supports the psychiatrist. The social 
worker is mother, the psychiatrist father, and the psycholo- 
gist the upstart son, the insurgent. The psychologist rejects 
the state of castration which seems to be the lot of the social 
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worker, the dependent, submissive female. In his struggle 
to assert his potency, he demands not only equality, but with 
grandiosity he wishes to assume leadership and have ex- 
clusive possession of the mother. Most psychologists, how- 
ever, seem to want equality with regard to the psychological 
treatment of adults. But having tasted of the forbidden apple, 
they, too, can become involved in their own share of the 
God complex. They are not free of this. 

The psychologist in the interdisciplinary psychological 
service setting is often the most assertive, the most activat- 
ing, and the most irritating. Frequently he is dedicated to 
the work and is willing to do research and public education. 
He is ambitious and over-compensates by doing more than 
is required of him. This overzealousness, this striving for 
competence, for training, for opportunity to work, his rich 
background in research, teaching, and communication skills 
very often make the psychologist a threat to the maintenance 
of the clinic organization in its archaic form. The rebellious 
psychologist can step beyond realistic limits and get himself 
into difficulties, which may easily be avoided by a better 
understanding of the dynamics operative in the setting in 
which he works. 

The psychologist shares some problems with the social 
worker. For instance, psychologists in psychotherapy train- 
ing have refused to do psychological testing. They somehow 
feel superior to this activity, especially in early phases of 
training. The clinical psychologist is not the only kind of 
psychologist; intraprofessional jealousies are not uncommon. 
An academic psychologist once described the clinician as 
the psychologist in the solid gold Cadillac. This is as untrue 
for most clinical psychologists as it is for most psychiatrists. 
Less than 40 per cent of the nearly 12,000 psychologists in 
the National Science Foundation Register are clinical psy- 


chologists. 
‘*Most clinical psychologists today work in clinics or 
other institutions - in centers ..., in mental hospitals, 


prisons and reformatories, and in courts. Only a small num- 
ber, relatively speaking, are in private practice, and even 
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they are apt to serve part-time on a clinic, hospital or uni- 
versity teaching staff (17, p. 13).’’ 

The physician in his training has been compelled to 
exercise little or no self-criticism. The social worker has been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism and self-criticism. The 
psychologist had little or no occasion for self-criticism until 
he got himself into clinical situations. Traditionally, he tried 
to keep the self out of his work, and asserted his gross ob- 
jectivity. Hiding his real personal involvement behind statis- 
tics and objectivity allowed him to avoid the necessity for 
self-criticism. This becomes one of the stumbling blocks in 
the training of the psychologist for therapy. His tendency 
to so-called objectivity and intellectualization, his emphasis 
upon cognative and conative processes rather than upon af- 
fect, feeling, intuition and imagination, often delays his be- 
coming an adequately responsive and interactive psycho- 
therapist. Perhaps here lies part of the reason why psychology 
developed non-directive counselling as a specific form of 
treatment by psychologists. 

Although the idea of the mental health team has been 
defined as a working together or a working with members of 
other professions, in the practical situation it is most often 
a working under, that is, working under the supervision and 
control of the physician. By training the psychologist feels 
he is knowledgeful not only in psychological diagnosis and 
therapy, in family problems, learning, perception, and in 
individual and group dynamics, but he possesses a theoretical 
armamentarium in terms of human behavior which he gets 
from his four to eight years of preoccupation with psychologi- 
cal theory and clinical practice in undergraduate and gradu- 
ate school. He is unwilling, then, to accept a position of 
status only with regard to research, administration or con- 
sultation; but, if he has been adequately trained and suffi- 
ciently experienced, he wants equality with the psychiatrist 
in the freedom to do therapy with adults, in clinical settings 
and in independent private practice, without having to submit 
to supervision by a member of another profession. It has 
even been suggested that it be only a pro forma, a token, 
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a counterfeit supervision, and that the psychologist accept 
it without so much fuss and fume. 

Competence is not in question. Competence is expected 
from all, whether medical or non-medical. Medical educa- 
tion does not make the psychiatrist more competent in living 
or relating in psychotherapy, or as mates, parents, friends, or 
citizens. The kind of person is important, the specific psycho- 
therapeutic training and experience are important. Both 
medical and non-medical psychological therapists can have 
this kind of competence. Training in medicine does not in- 
sure greater competence as human beings. Repeatedly or- 
ganized medicine and psychiatry affirm belief in coopera- 
tion with non-physicians. But cooperation is a two way 
process. When physicians ask psychologists to be coopera- 
tive they mean submission, they mean ‘‘like the social work- 
er.’’ They seem not to understand that the nature of co- 
operation is predicated on mutual respect and genuine 
equality. 

Dynamically, we might say that the physician in demand- 
ing that the non-medical psychotherapist, no matter how 
adequately trained, no matter how well he functions in the 
therapeutic situation, must continue forever getting super- 
vision from the physician, is acting like the father who will 
never allow the children to grow up. It is a historical acci- 
dent that the psychiatrist has been in the position of the 
father, the father surrogate. Should he not be regarded, then, 
as'a bad father who continues to castrate, to infantilize his 
children; who denies that there comes a time when he must 
accept equal status with others; who refuses to accept the 
maturity and capacity of the children not only to function 
dependently or codependently but to make an independent 
contribution beyond that which the father, himself, had been 
able to make. 

As to the dynamics of the three professions, then, the 
occupational hazard of being a psychotherapist is the God 
complex. The psychiatrist knows he is God; the psychologist 
wants to be God. The psychiatrist and the psychologist are 
in titanic conflict as to who will be God on the mental health 
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Olympus. Only the social worker abstains from overt engage- 
ment in the battle before the totem feast. She does not enter 
into the struggle as to who will be God-the-father. She is 
content to be the mother of God. 

One essential basis for exploring the interaction of the 
various mental health professions is the question, is it pos- 
sible to give a person from any discipline the same or similar 
training and equip him to be an adequate therapist? The 
answer is an unequivocal, Yes! It has been observed that the 
entire range of competences exists in any one of the profes- 
sions, with a large area of overlap among the three. 

Clearly, psychiatry, psychology and social work must 
continue, in the public’s interest as well as in their own, to 
function side by side in the mental health field. The matter 
of interprofessional relations is complicated by conscious 
and unconscious individual as well as socio-historical forces. 
The full consequence of these we are not yet able to foresee 
(18). 

One thing is certain: as the professions work together 
rather than avoid one another, as they transact and communi- 
cate, there is greater chance that a resolution on an individu- 
al basis, on an institution basis, if not on a profession-wide 
or nation-wide basis, can be accomplished. Within realistic 
limitations, a constructive working-togetherness can be 
achieved, but it requires a true respect of each of the dis- 
ciplines for itself and for the others. Only when the un- 
conscious dynamics become conscious will any of the three 
mental health disciplines be free to maximize its effectiveness 
(20). 
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